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COOPERATION 


Today‘s Basic Need 


By WATSON E. DERWENT 


President, Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 


T IS but natural to assume that our real object as 

manufacturers is to cooperatively further the in- 

terests of the gas industry and the manufacture of 
gas appliances and equipment. Along with this objec- 
tive of gas industry and manufacture is a definite 
responsibility to the public, whose good-will we must 
have to survive, as well as our constant and increas- 
ing obligation to contribute in every possible way to 
the continued economic soundness of our country if 
we as a country are to successfully accomplish the 
stupendous job of national defense which we are now 
facing. I am sure we are agreed that appliance man- 
ufacturing and selling, in cooperation with the dis- 
tribution of gas, has much to do with this continued 
national economic stability. 


During these times of constant change and uncer- 
tainty, there are naturally many problems which we 
as manufacturers must meet. For instance, the neces- 
sity for planning operations even a short time ahead 
due to the increased pace in the majority of today’s 
markets. It would seem that these very problems 
should make it essential that we work in harness to- 
gether in an effort to make the business highways 
smooth, for any job to be well done must be tackled 
with an honest attempt at cooperation. If we ap- 
proach our problems in that spirit, the matter of co- 
ordinating the functions of the utilities and the man- 
ufacturers would then be largely one of building for 
specific plans of cooperation. 


The research and development programs of the 
individual manufacturers’ plants have through the 
years shown a constant effort for a higher standard 
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of quality which has perfected equipment that has 
no peer in competitive fuel. Even in this very tech- 
nical phase of the business the cooperative spirit 
maintains and contributes to the program in an im- 
portant way. 


The introduction of the CP gas range is an excel- 
lent case in point. One of the important reasons why 
the CP gas range is universally accepted today as an 
infallible consumer buying guide is by virtue of the 
fact that it was the consumer herself who had an ac- 
tive part in determining what 22 minimum specifica- 
tions should be incorporated in this quality product. 


There have been few times in the world’s history 
when cooperation and unity in business, social and 
national life were more vitally important. The man- 
ufacturers of gas appliances and equipment, as well 
as the gas industry, have apparently long recognized 
this, with very gratifying and encouraging results. 


For everyone in ‘forty-one it's 


Toggle joint press work—the right quality of 
dies—steel casings free of distortion—skilled 
craftsmanship and manufacturing methods... 


all contribute to today’s meter assembly. 
[) Merely a few of the hundred and one fac- 
tors that have insured the sustained high accu- 
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Scare Copy 
ESIDENTS of the proud and lovely 


city of Los Angeles are notoriously 
inclined to be preoccupied with the 
state of their health in this life and the 
probable destination of their souls in 
the life to follow. And while there is 
said to exist in this inland Jewel of the 
Pacific more separate religions than in 
any other city, regardless of size, in 
the world, and even though each sect 
and belief hands to all of its followers 
practically a free pass to Paradise in 
the Life to Come, one and all cling 
with a desperate embrace to existence 
in this sinful world. They take no 
chances on a premature discovery that 
the delights of Heaven are at best only 
a poor substitute for those of Southern 
California. 

Only against this background can 
we view with sympathy and _ under- 
standing the current advertising cam- 
paign of “Your City-Owned Bureau of 
Power and Light, City of Los Angeles” 
to point out the superior advantages of 
electric water heating over that using 
any other kind of fuel. Gas men may 
not be acutely aware of the fact, but an 
electric water heater is “Safe enough 
to be installed anywhere.” There are 
“No flames to leap out, no burner to 
light, no pilot to go out.”” Whether or 
not there is ever any short-circuiting is 
not stated, whether it is easier to light 
a pilot light once, than it is to replace 
an electrical heating element and 
burned out fuses at periodic intervals 
is not discussed, due no doubt to space 
limitations imposed by the rigid oper- 
ating economy that is so characteristic 
of all City-Owned Bureaus of Power 
and Light. 

There are “No fumes to creep out... 
no feeling of insecurity.” It might 
truthfully be added that in addition to 
no fumes, there is also no hot water to 
creep out after the evening dishes have 
been done until the low B.t.u. input has 
laborously built up the storage to tem- 
perature. Aside from the possibility of 
the house burning down in the dead of 
night due to an overload on electrical 
wiring not designed to handle a care- 
free, safe. modern, dependable, clean, 
silent and reliable electric heater there 
is no feeling of physical insecurity. 
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The feeling of social insecurity that 
comes of receiving high electric bills 
is of course a secondary consideration. 
And the fact that a benighted burgher, 
moving from the area of Municipal 
Munificence to a territory where the 
power rate had to pay its own way, 
would have to set aside a small endow- 
ment to operate his fumeless flameless 
flueless acquisition is rightfully ig- 
nored, For, after all, who ever heard 
of anyone moving away from Los An- 
eles. 

Citizens of lesser concentrations of 
culture and climate rightfully envy Los 
Angelenos. Aimie Semple McPherson 
has saved their souls, and now their 
city-owned Bureau of Power and Light 
will save their skins. 


The Security of Tomorrow 


ERIOUS problems confront gas 

utility executives who are faced with 
requests, that may shortly become de- 
mands, for the extension of gas service 
to areas. and to new communities that 
are being developed in our current 
preparation for war program. In many 
instances factory expansion and new 
construction are being financed under 
the government’s plan of advancing the 
money and allowing it to be amortized 
out of orders over a five year period. 
The question arises whether or not util- 
ities that extend gas mains to serve 
such plants and communities will be 
allowed to set a rate structure that will 
provide for a similar amortization, or 
at least some safeguard against future 
unused capacity in the event that the 
new facilities cannot be operated at a 
load factor sufficient to pay for the in- 
vestment. 


We believe that the quickening trend 
today is for government to exercise an 
ever increasing directional authority 
over all industry. And we believe that 
those industries which show the great- 
est willingness not only to cooperate, 
but to accede to every reasonable de- 
mand of defense preparation will be 
those that will feel with less severity 
the weight of the dictatorial hand that 
hangs over them. 

It may be argued that to do so will 
violate the canons of sound finance. 
The answer to that is that the canons 


of sound/finance are already disappear- 
ing in the insatiable maw of war econ- 
omy, and a nation that was once asked 
to shudder at the spectacle of a na- 
tional debt of $40,000.000,000 now lis- 
tens with equanimity to the assertion 
that this country can carry a debt of 
$90,000,000,000, 

During a period of war economy ev- 
ery nation learns that whatever is phy- 
sically possible, from the standpoint of 
real wealth, man power and technical 
ingenuity must be financially possible. 
The fall of France and the desperate 
plight of the British Empire today are 
laid by many students of finance to the 
tardiness with which those two coun- 
tries faced this fact. Yet it is a truth 
that should be self-evident; for on it 
depends national survival, and if na- 
tional survival is sacrificed, of what 
use is any system of finance. 

No man can forecast the future as to 
precise events. Only the philosophy 
that may shape the things to come is 
discernible in the present heroic con- 
fusion. It is a philosophy of a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s 
goods, of a conception of consumption 
rather than production as the guiding 
impulse behind national economics. 
No war lord, from Hitler to Churchill, 
has dared offer a promise of less to 
those who are asked to sacrifice their 
fortunes and if need be their lives, to 
the consummation’ of their country’s 
ideals. 

Such a concept, we believe, will not 
die when the last shot is fired, for the 
last shot will not be fired until the last 
step of which civilization is now capa- 
ble has been taken along the road to 
not only political democracy but eco- 
nomic democracy as well. 

Then, if wanted goods and services 
are available, and if a nation of farms 
and factories and utilities stand ready 
and able to deliver those services, the 
canons of once-sound finance will not 
stand in their way. And those who man 
the farms, direct and operate the fac- 
tories, and who plan and deliver utility 
services will find in their material 
equipment a greater security than can 
be measured by any stock market quo- 
tation, In our opinions such security in 
possession as can be counted security 
today, lies in ownership of real wealth, 
of land and properties that can pro- 
duce the goods and services that no 
people can do without. To the extent 
that new construction to serve defense 
plant expansion adds to the sum total 
of this security, any utility that extends 
itself to the utmost is not only contrib- 
uting to the maximum national defense 
effort; it is safeguarding its present 
and its future position in the evolving 
pattern that has come to be known as 


the American Way of Life. 
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Combustion Experiments 


With Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


By FRANK KNOY 


Gas Department, City of Long Beach, California 


ITH its butane-air gas plant going 

into service this winter, (GAS, 
February, 1941, pp. 21-27) the City 
of Long Beach Gas Department was 
naturally interested in the various 
problems that might arise in connec- 
tion with the use of butane-air as a 
supplement or a substitute for natural 
gas. 

If such a gas is to be fed into a net- 
work at one point only, it is likely that 
some consumers near this point will 
get it in greater proportion than will 
those on remote parts of the system. 
Some consumers near the mixing plant 
may get pure substitute gas at one time, 
pure natural gas at another, and vari- 
ous mixtures of the two at others. 
Hence, the mixture must have combus- 
tion traits as nearly identical with nat- 
ural gas as possible. Stated another 
way, it must burn perfectly in domestic 
appliances previously adjusted for the 
normal natural gas supply. 


Though we hope to obtain a substi- 
tute that will burn as well as natural 
gas in the average appliance, it is not 
our plan to supply straight butane-air 
to any group of consumers. We expect 
any mixture going out to be at least 
30% natural gas. 


To familiarize ourselves with the 
problems involved, and to go as far as 
possible toward their solution in ad- 
vance, we decided to set up a labora- 
tory-scale mixing plant. Here, by ac- 
tual tests with regular appliances, it 
was hoped we could learn the traits of 
various mixtures by studying their per- 
formance under controlled conditions. 

Since, at some time during the life 
of the plant, it might be desirable or 
necessary to use propane or a mixture 
of propane and butane, we wished to 
get combustion data on propane-air 
mixtures at the same time. 


Purpose of Experiments: The objec- 
tive of these experiments was to deter- 
mine to our own satisfaction the an- 
swers to the following questions: 

a. Is it possible to take whatever liq- 
uefied petroleum gas that may be avail- 
able and, by mixing air with it, pro- 
duce a gas that is a satisfactory substi- 
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tute for our regular natural gas sup- 
ply? 

b. When a substitute mixture is ob- 
tained, what is the effect on the com- 
bustion in appliances of mixing it with 
various proportions of natural gas? 

c. What effect does the substitute 
mixture have upon the hourly B.t.u. 
rate of ordinary domestic appliances? 

d. What effect would the use of such 
a substitute gas have upon consumer's 
average gas bill? 

e. What effect will the heavier mix- 
ture have upon pressure in the distri- 
bution network? 


Summary of Results and Conclu- 
sions: 

a. It is definitely possible and prae- 
ticable to take either butane or pro- 
pane or a mixture of the two and, by 
mixing it with air, obtain a satisfactory 
substitute for natural gas. 

b. Once a satisfactory substitute gas 


IN THIS ARTICLE Mr. 
Knoy has developed a 
useful and practical 
relationship between 
gravity and heating 
value of butane-pro- 
pane-air mixtures, as 
utilized satisfactorily 
in gas appliances ad- 
justed for natural gas, 
which relationship 
greatly simplifies con- 
trol of a standby plant. 
Knowing the range of 
heating values and cor- 
responding gravities 
that will produce satisfactory combustion, it is 
a simple matter to regulate the plant output, 
regardless of composition changes in the bu- 
tane-propane supply, by means of the indica- 
tion of a recording calorimeter and gravitom- 
eter operating on the gas-air mixture leaving 
the plant. 

Mr. Knoy received a B.S. degree in mathe- 
matics and chemistry at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. For several years he was connected 
with a large public utility company as plant 
efficiency engineer. During the period 1928- 
1932 he was a frequent contributor of engi- 
neering articles to trade journals. 


For the past five years Mr. Knoy has been 
with the Long Beach Municipal Gas Depart- 
ment as combustion engineer, handling indus- 
trial] sales and service.—Editor. 


FRANK KNOY 


is produced, it may be mixed in any 
proportion with natural gas without 
having the least effect on the quality 
of combustion in domestic appliances. 


c. The hourly B.t.u. rate of domestic 
appliances will be substantially the 
same as on natural gas, and in no case 
will it drop more than about 5%—a 
change so small that it is negligible in 
practice. 


d. The use of a high B.t.u. substitute 
gas will result in a reduction in the 
consumer's gas bill. The gas bill will 
vary in inverse ratio with the heat 
value of the gas supplied. The higher 
the heat value, the lower the gas bill. 


e. Pressure gradients on the network 
will remain unchanged for a constant 
B.t.u. load on the system, whether nat- 
ural gas or the substitute is being used. 


The Test Set-Up: The diagram, Fig. 
1, shows the essentials of the test set- 
up. Provision was made to meter air, 
natural gas, propane gas, and butane 
gas into the test header at a steady 
pressure of 7 in. of water. The pressure 
was maintained steady by adjusting the 
vent valve each time a change was 
made in input to or output from the 
header. This obviated the necessity of 
pressure corrections on meter read- 
ings. Since the supply piping and me- 
ters were exposed to the same room 
temperature and small volumes were 
used, no temperature corrections were 
thought necessary. 


With this arrangement we could ad- 
just all appliances to a sharp, clean 
fire on the regular natural gas supply, 
then vary the mixture until we obtained 
a similar fire with butane-air or pro- 
pane-air. The composition, heat value, 
and gravity of this satisfactory mixture 
could then be determined by checking 
readings on the calorimeter, gravito- 
meter, and the meters on the individual 
gas supply lines. Having found a satis- 
factory mixture, we could then feed in 
various proportions of natural gas with 
it and thus simulate actual conditions 
that might arise in practice. An analy- 
sis of the behavior of various mixtures 
is given on the following pages. 
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The appliances used (See Fig. 2) in- 

cluded: 
1 Used range. 
1 Used radiant heater. 
2 Old style water heater burners. 
2 Modern floor furnace burners. 
1 Electrolux refrigerator. 

While this list does not include all 
kinds and types of appliances, we 
thought it sufficiently representative to 
fulfill the purpose of our test. 


We might add here that none of the 
test appliances gave the slightest trou- 
ble on any mixture that checked satis- 
factory according to the curve, Fig. 3: 
though some were sensitive to lean mix- 
tures and others to rich mixtures. 


Correlation of Instruments: Each of 
the various gases, and the air used, was 
measured with a new No. 1 Sprague 
meter carefully checked for accurate 
registration. Gravity determinations 
were made by a Ranarex Gravitometer. 
and checked against meter readings and 
an occasional Edwards Balance test. 
Heat values were determined by a 
Junkers Calorimeter and _ checked 
against metered volumes and gravity 
figures, (Fig. 4). Table No. 1 shows 
that a very satisfactory correlation was 
obtained between the various instru- 
ments. 


This correlation was relied upon for 
the remainder of the test, and served a 
very useful purpose. For example, in 
making dozens of mixtures in one day, 
time did not permit stop-watch reading 
on each meter and a calorimeter test 
every time. If necessary, we could take 
the gravitometer readings only, and 
from this calculate the volumetric per- 
centages and the heat value of simple 
butane-air or propane-air mixtures. If 
more than two constituents were in the 
mixture, we could rely on gravitometer 
and meter readings together. 


The Substitute Mixture: As shown 
by numerous tests we made, see Table 
No. 2, it is a simple matter to get a mix- 
ture of either butane-air or propane- 
air that will burn well in appliances 
set for natural gas. We thought it 
worth while to ascertain, if possible, 
what rule or formula the substitute 
must obey to be interchangeable with 
any natural gas, or other gas, of a 
given heat value and gravity. By some 
mathematical induction along with our 
practical tests, we were able to derive 
a formula which seems to be a satisfac- 
tory guide to the heat value and grav- 
ity relation of interchangeable gases 
over a wide range of densities. 

Gas engineers know that the momen- 
tum of a gas jet from a fixed orifice 
and with a constant pressure remains 
constant regardless of changes in den- 
sity of the gas. They know also that 
the volume of primary air entrained 
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in an atmospheric burner is propor- 
tional to this momentum. Hence, with 
gas pressure remaining constant, the 
amount of air entrained in a given 
burner will remain constant regardless 
of gravity. From this we may conclude 
that the only thing required to get uni- 
form combustion from the burner 
would be to keep the B.t.u. rate per 
hour constant, or practically so. 
Since the volume of gas delivered 
by a given orifice at constant pressure 
varies inversely as the square root of 
the gravity, the heat value must be va- 
ried directly as the square root of the 
sravity to keep the B.t.u, rate constant. 


Thus the volume delivered by a given 
orifice at constant pressure will be 


Ka 
V =—__, 

VG 
in which 
K =a constant derived from the orifice co- 
efficient and the pressure used; 

a=port area; 
G =specific gravity. 


Now if the heat value, H, is varied 
directly as G, we have the expression, 


H 
—— =C, a constant 


VG 


Solving for H, we have H =C vy G. Now, the 
hourly B.t.u. rate of the burner equals the 
volume of gas passed times its heat value, 


Ka 
or B.t.u. =——— x H,, 
G 


DISTRIBUTION 
but H=C v¥G. Hence, 
Ka 
B.t.u. =——- x C ¥G=KaC. 
VG 


Since K, a, and C, are constants, their pro- 
duct is a constant. Hence, if the heat value 
and gravity of the gas are varied in the 
ratio here outlined, the hourly B.t.u. rate 
will remain unchanged regardless of what 
mixture of gas is used. 

Hourly B.t.u. Rate Dependent U pon 
Volume of Air Burned: When the par- 
affin hydrocarbons, such as methane, 
ethane, propane and butane are burned 
in air, their gross heat value is directly 
proportional to the volume of air or 
oxygen consumed. Looking at the prob- 
lem from another angle, we may say 
that the “combustible,” oxygen, has a 
constant heat value when burned with 
these hydrocarons. The following tab- 
ulation will help us to see just what 
that heat value is. 


Cu. Ft. 
Oxygen B.t.u. per 
Gross Burned per Cu. Cu. Ft. 
Gas Heat Value Ft. of Gas Oxygen — 
Methane............ 1009 2.0 504.5 
Ethane............... 1764 3.5 504.0 
Propane............. 2521 5.0 504.2 
Butane............... 3274 6.5 503.7 
Average B.t.u. per cubic foot of 
eer aE RO Te 504.1 


oxygen 

504.1 divided by 4.83= 104.4 B.t.u. per 

cubic foot of air. 

Now, if the momentum of a gas jet 
is constant for a given orifice and a 
given pressure, regardless of gravity 
variations, the volume of primary air 
entrained will be constant. To simplify 
our reasoning, let us assume that 
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FIG. 1. Diagram showing the essentials of the test set-up. 
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FIG. 2. Representative appliances were used in the test set-up. 


enough primary air is entrained for 
complete combustion. If air entrain- 
ment is the same, total b.t.u, capacity 
of the burner must remain the same to 
burn this quantity perfectly. And as 
stated above, to keep B.t.u. output for 
a given burner constant for gases of 
different specific gravity, the heat 
value per cubic foot of gas must be va- 
ried directly as the square root of the 
eravity, or so that 


H 
—— = C,a constant, (1) 
VG 


in which H =heat value per cu. ft. of gas, 
G = gravity of gas, 
C is a constant. 


Graphic Comparison of Gases: Dur- 
ing the period we were making these 
tests, we found that the test location 
was served with two distinct grades of 
eas at different times. One grade had 
a heat value of 1120 B.it.u. and a spe- 
cific gravity of .65; the other grade 
had a heat value of 1065 B.t.u. and a 
specific gravity of .71. The respective 
constants for these two gases are as 
follows: 


H 1120 
Gas No. 1 > =—— =—— = 1389 
VG v.65 
(2) 
H 1065 
Gas No.2 C=——=——=1264 
VG v.71 


Referring to the chart, Fig. 3, the 
point No. 22 at the lower left hand 
corner represents Gas No. 1. The 
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broken-line curve through this point, 
bearing upward and to the right, rep- 
resents the value of C-1389, for all 
gases of heat values up to 1750 B.t.u. 
To find the correct heat value for a gas 
having a given gravity, find this value 
on the gravity scale, follow the vertical 
line upward to the C curve. From this 
point of intersection follow the hori- 
zontal line to the left and read the heat 
value on the B.t.u. scale. Or the gravity 
to correspond with any heat value may 
be found by working in the reverse 
manner. 

To state it another way, the gravity 
and heat value represented by any 
point on the curve have the relation 


H 


VG 


= 1389. 


Hence, according to the line of reason- 
ing set forth above, any gas whose heat 
value and gravity lines intersect on this 
curve will burn comparably to Gas No. 
| because it will pass the same B.t.u. 
per hour through a given orifice and 
the jet of gas will entrain the same vol- 
ume of primary air, Similarly, any gas 
whose heat value and gravity lines in- 
tersect on the curve drawn through the 
point No. 23 will burn comparably io 
Gas No. 2, whose heat value and grav- 
ity stand in the relation 
H 1065 
_—_— = 1266. 
VG y.71 
Atmospheric Burners Require Dif- 
ferent Mixture: The broken-line curves, 
Fig. 3, represent correct values of C. 


for burners in which all or practical], 
all of the combustion air is entrainec 
as primary air. This formula has beer: 
used by some gas engineers as a guide 
for mixing gases for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Now, the ordinary appliance burne: 
does not entrain nearly all of its com. 
bustion air as primary air. A test by 
the Bureau of Standards made in 192] 
revealed that the best results are ob- 
tained from an atmospheric burner 
when the entrainment of primary air is 
such as to give the mixture inside the 
burner a heat value of 175 B.t.u. These 
tests were made on coal gas and carbu- 
reted water gas of heat values ranging 
from 500 to 600 B.t.u. Later, R. B. 
Harper, of the Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, found the same to 
be true for high B.t.u. oil gas and for 
natural gas. As to why this is true for 
gases of such widely different gravity 
and heat values, is an interesting ques- 
tion, indeed, but is beyond the scope of 
this report. We are content to accept 
the findings of recognized authorities 
on the subject. 

Assuming that 175 B.t.u. is the ideal 
heat value of the mixture inside the 
burner, we may proceed with our rea- 
soning as follows: 

Total volume of the mixture per cubic 


foot of gas used will be H divided by 175. 
The volume of primary air will be 


H H-175 
———1, or ——— cu. ft. 
175 175 (3) 


Since primary air is proportional to the 
momentum of the gas stream, we may say 


that 
H-175 
M’ = Fx————_. 
175 (4) 


in which M’ = momentum of gas stream per 
cubic foot of gas passed per second, 


F =a factor, 
H-175 


—_— =cu. ft. 
175 


of primary air entrained per cubic foot of 
gas passed. 


The volume of gas per second passed 
through a given orifice may be expressed 


as: 
Ka 
Volume = —— (5) 


9 
VG 


in which K is a constant derived from the 
basic coefficient of the orifice and the pres- 
sure-drop through the orifice, 


a =orifice area, 
G =the specific gravity of the gas. 


The velocity of gas through the orifice = 
volume passed per second ~+ orifice area = 


Ka Ka 
—_—+a =———_ = —-—_ ft. per sec. 
VG avG G (6) 
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Now, the momentum of this gas stream 


weight x velocity 


(7) 


, 


. - 
in which 
g =the acceleration of gravity. 
Weight = Volume x G x D, 


in which 
D =density of air. 
As stated above, 
K 
velocity =—— 
V 
Ka 
Volume =——. 
VG 


and 


(5) 


Substituting these values in (7) we have 


Now, if M is the momentum of the gas 
stream, then M +volume in feet per second 
will be the momentum per cubic foot of gas 
passed. Hence, 


K2aD Ka K2aD VG KDVWVG 
—_— (7) +——(5) = ———-x——__ = —-—_= 
g VG g Ka g (8) 


M’ =momentum per cu. ft. of gas passed. 


H-175 
But by (4) M’=F x (———-), 
175 


hence 


KDwvG H-175 
= x—_-—_——-——- 


g 175 


Transposing, 
175KD H-175 
gBF  vG_ 


@ 96€ OW OD NI9O7Z1910 3NI9N} 
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FIG. 4. Recording gravitometer and recording calorimeter are placed side by side to 
facilitate the proper correlation of gravity and heat. 


175KD 
Since each factor in the expression ——— 
g F 


is constant, the whole expression will re- 
main a constant which we may eall C. 


H-175 
Hence,——-— = C 
VG 


(9) 


This has been a prolonged bit of 
mathematical juggling, but we have 
emerged with the formula we wanted. 
Now, if we keep the heat value and 
gravity of our mixed gases in the rela- 
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FIG. 3. Mixture curve. 
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tion expressed by (9) and have once 
set our appliances to give a mixture of 
175 B.t.u. per cubic foot in the burners 
on one of the gases, they will maintain 
the same burner mixture for all gases 
of whatever heat value. 


This is shown graphically on the 
chart, Fig. 3. The heavy-line curve 
through point No. 22 gives correspond- 
ing heat values and gravities of com- 
parably burning gases up to 1660 B.t.u. 
heat value. In other words, if appli- 
ances are set to give the 175 B.t.u. 
mixture in the burner on natural gas 
No. 1, each gas whose heat value and 
gravity lines intersect on this curve 
will do the same. 


Likewise, the heavy-line curve 
through point No. 23 determines rela- 
tive heat value and gravity for gases 
that will burn comparably with gas 
No. 2. 

It will be observed, from Fig. 3, that 
this formula (9) indicates somewhat 
leaner mixtures than formula (1). And 
it so happens that our tests show for- 
mula (9) to be the more aecurate. The 
numbered performance points on the 
chart were plotted at actual gravities 
and heat values, and notes of perform- 
ance made alongside. When the broken- 
line curves were plotted from formula 
(1) it was noted they indicated tests 7 
and 15 should be intermediate in burn- 
ing characteristics between gases Nos. 
22 and 25. But, in fact, they gave de- 
cidedly richer flames than even gas No. 
22. No. 15 was too rich for use at all. 
Then Nos. 1, 2, and 27, which made 


excellent fires. were shown to be de- 
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TABLE No. 1* 
Volume Percentage B.t.u. per cu. ft. 
from Meter Readings Gravity Heat Value 
Test = Per y ; Per ( 
No. Air N.Gas Butane Propane’ Re- Cal- Calori- Cal- 
% % % % narex culated meter culated 
1 43.5 kd mre 56.5 1.28 1.283 1397 1393 
2 54.0 ere 46.0 ‘nae 1.49 1.474 1506 1508 
4 21.2 59.1 19.7 ne .99 1.00 1316 1295 
5 13.0 76.2 10.7 aw 85 851 1202 1192 
9 36.8 26.6 36.6 9 1.29 1.283 1524 1496 
10 40.8 ake ponté. 59.2 1.30 1.296 1516 1487 
12 41.1 32.8 26.2 Sears 1.17 1.172 1205 1207 
13 53.8 13.1 33.1 ee 1.30 1.30 1221 1223 
*Note the close correlation between meters, gravitometer, and calorimeter. 


TABLE No. 2 
Test % % % % Heat Quality of Combustion 
No. Air Butane Propane N. Gas Value +tGravity and Other Remarks 
Good Combustion 
1 43.5 ali 56.5 eles 1397 1.28 Perfect fires. 
2 54.0 46.0 il 5 ee 1506 1.47 Perfect fires. Sharp cones. 
3 32.7 29.1 gid 38.2 1405 1.17 Perfect fires. 
4 21.2 19.7 ties 59.1 1316 .99 Perfect fires. 
5 13.1 10.7 oe a 76.2 1202 .£85 Perfect fires. 
6 37.1 37.5 acti 25.4 1505 1.30 ~~ fires. Tends to be 
rich. 
1l 8.24 10.0 81.75 12138 .79 Perfect fires. 
10 40.8 59.2 oe 1516 1.30 Perfect fires. 
14 17.9 en ts 25.0 57.1 1268 1.04 Perfect fires. 
9 36.8 36.6 anes 2 26.6 1524 1.29 Good fires. 
21 46.7 26.65 26.65 ae 1543 1.40 Perfect fires. 
22 eka ates ote 100.0 1120 .65 Perfect fires. 
23 acne vedi sian stilt 100.0 1065 71 Good fires. 
Rich Fires 
20 aoa  & fe 10.0 90.0 1250 .76 = Slightly rich. 
18 31.9 _—s 68.1 cents 1708 1.34 Toorich. Soot. 
16 46.0 54.0 eae ae 1768 1.55  Toorich. Soot. 
15 48.0 52.0 ike ss —T 1700 1.53 Rich. No soot. 
7 49.0 51.0 atks Lee 1667 1.52 Rich but usable. 
Lean Fires 
12 41.1 26.2 Send 32.8 1205 1.17 Too lean. Not usable. 
13 53.8 33.1 ines 13.1 1221 1.30 — _ Some fires pop 
ack. 
19 erases 49.0 ies 1305 1.26 Lean. Fires begin to lift. 
17 61.2 38.8 .... oa 1272 1.40 Too lean. Fires lift. 

24 59.2 |) eT 1336 1.42 Too lean for regular use. 
25 31.4 | ar 48.7 1161 1.06 Prettylean, barely usable. 
Heat value as determined by calorimeter or calculated from the gravity or meter readings. 

?Gravity as shown by Ranarex machine. 


cidedly lean by the formula (1) curves. appliance. We find that gas mixtures 
When, however, the formula (9) obeying the formula 
curves were plotted, it was found that 
each test performance point falling be- _-C 
" (9) 
tween these curves had given excellent VG 
fires, those falling above the upper 
curve were rich, and those falling be- give much better results at the higher 
low the lower curve were lean. So, ap- heating values than do mixtures obey- 
parently, the Bureau of Standards fig- ing the formula 
ure of a burner mixture having a heat 
value of 175 B.t.u. per cubic foot per- i 
. | =C (1) 
forms very well, indeed, in the average VG 
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We therefore plan to use (9) to guide 
us in using butane-air, propane-air, or 
butane-propane-air mixtures. 

Naturally, we would not maintain 
that each correctly adjusted appliance 
would be found to carry a 175 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot mixture in the burner 
head. We believe that the ideal rich- 
ness of this mixture would be deter- 
mined by the size of holes in the head, 
the pressure within the head, the mole. 
cular weight of the gas used, and pos- 
sibly other factors. Due, however, to 
the findings cited above, we believe 
that if we are to control the character 
of combustion by the richness of the 
primary mixture, we may as well strive 
for a mixture that has been found sat- 
isfactory for the average appliance, us- 
ing a wide range of fuels. 


We hope our readers will bear in 
mind that our gas mixing formula and 
comparison curve were developed 
solely as a practical working guide for 
the plant operators, to solve our own 
local mixing problems. Our experience 
indicates that it is sufficiently accurate 
for the gases of the paraffin series. In 
our calculations no effort was made to 
take into account the rate of flame 
propagation or other factors that might 
necessarily enter into a universal inter- 
changeability formula. 


Maintaining the Correct Mixture: 
Since mixtures falling on the upper 
curve are not too rich and those fall- 
ing on the lower curve are not too lean, 
any mixture falling in the shaded area, 
Fig. 3, should be satisfactory for use. 
In our butane-air mix plant an effort 
will be made to keep the mixture about 
midway in the shaded area. Then a few 
points deviation one way or the other 
in either gravity or heat value will not 
cause any trouble in domestic appli- | 
ances, assuming that these are in good 
adjustment. 

Though we have used only a few 
million cubic feet of the mixed gases 
at the time this is written, our experi- 
ence indicates that trouble with the 
mixture is likely to arise from appli- 
ances that are slightly out of adjust- 
ment on natural gas, This is especially 
true of range top or water heater burn- 
ers that are set rich. Such a burner will 
give a smokeless but lazy blue fire on 
natural gas. The fire is usable and 
causes the housewife no concern. But 
when the butane-air mixture is turned 
into such a burner it will likely show a 
distinct yellow tip on the inner cone. 
While this fire may be just as efficient 
as the lazy natural gas fire and may 
not even make soot on her pots, those 
bright yellow spots are so conspicuous 
and so unusual that she is certain some- 
thing is wrong, and places a trouble 
call immediately. 
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Since our method of controlling the 
mix is simply a matter of correlation 
between heat value and gravity, our 
control board includes a recording cal- 
orimeter and a recording gravitometer 
placed side by side, (Fig. 4). This en- 
ables the operating engineer to see at 
a glance just what sort of gas he is 
producing at any time, and gives us a 
permanent record of great value to us 
in finally determining just how rich a 
mixture results in fewest trouble calls. 

Since our problem is one of secur- 
ing an emergency gas supply rather 
than one of producing an economical 
substitute for natural gas, our present 
effort will be to supply that mixture, 
however rich, that will result in fewest 
trouble calls from domestic and com- 
mercial users. 

It is possible that some types of in- 
dustrial burners would be adversely 
affected by the substitute gas, but we 
are not greatly concerned about this 
possibility. In the first place, when we 
are making routine trial runs at low 
output of mixed gas, any given indus- 
trial consumer will get only a small 
proportion of it along with the natural 
gas. If an actual gas shortage arises 
and we must supply a greater propor- 
tion of the mixture, most industrial 
users will be cut off anyway. 


Heat Value Alone No Clue to Burn- 
ing Characteristics of a Gas: On the 
chart, Fig, 3, note test No. 20. This gas 
had 1250 B.t.u. and burned very rich; 
in fact, made a smoky fire. Then ob- 
serve test No. 19. This gas had the 
higher B.t.u. of 1305. Yet it was so 
lean that the fires would lift and go 
out. 

It is evident from a glance at the 
relative positions on the chart, that No. 
19 is lean, due, not to low heat value, 
but to high gravity. Or, take tests No. 
5 and No. 12. Each gas has a heat 
value of 1205 B.t.u., yet No. 5 is an 
ideal burning mixture, while No. 12 
puts the fires out as often as they are 
lighted. Again, the difference is solely 
one of gravity. As you will note from 
the chart, and as we observed from 
dozens of tests not plotted here, it is 
possible to adjust a burner for 1065 
B.t.u. natural gas and get the same sta- 
ble and clean fires from gases of any 
heat value up to 1600 B.t.u.; that is, 
provided the proper relation between 
heat value and gravity is maintained. 


Effects of Mixing The Substitute Gas 
With Various Proportions of Natural 
Gas: Assuming that we can derive a 
butane-air or propane-air mixture that 
is a satisfactory substitute for natural 
gas, what will be the effect of mixing 
this with various proportions of nat- 
ural gas? It is possible to demonstrate 
mathematically that if the relation H- 
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175 divided by the square root of G=C 
is identical for the natural gas and for 
the substitute, then it will remain the 
same for any mixture of the two, and, 
hence, the burning traits of the mix- 
tures will remain unchanged. 


We have this clearly brought out on 
the chart. Note that test No. 10 is 
closely comparable to test No. 22, nat- 
ural gas. Now, when the No. 10 substi- 
tute is diluted with 57% natural gas, 
we get a mixture like test No. 14, and 
if we mix the No. 10 substitute with 
81.75% natural gas, we get test No. 11. 
By their position on the chart, you can 
see at a glance that the burning traits 
of No, 11 and No. 14 are about identi- 
cal with those of No. 22 and No. 10. 

The same relation will be observed 
between tests No. 29, 6, and 4, for bu- 
tane-air and natural gas mixtures. 


Hourly B.t.u. Rate of Appliances on 
the Substitute: A question of impor- 
tance to the housewife is whether the 
substitute gas will materially affect the 
heating capacity of her appliances. Ta- 
bles Nos. 3 and 4 show that any differ- 
ence of heating capacity on the various 
gases is so small as to be negligible. 
Theoretically, gases of the higher heat- 
ing values conforming to formula (9) 
will give a slightly reduced B.t.u. rate 
per hour. This can be compensated for 
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by keeping the substitute gas a little 
rich, or falling toward the upper edge 
of the shaded area. 


Customer’s Bill Reduced on Higher 
Heat Value Gases: For the same 
monthly B.t.u. consumption, the aver- 
age consumer will naturally use a 
smaller volume of the higher heat 
value gas. In short, the volume con- 
sumed will vary inversely as the heat 
value—the higher the heat value, the 
smaller the volume used. 


Effect of Heavier Gases on Network 
Pressures: If equal volumes of the 
heavier gases had to be distributed in 
a heavily loaded network, pressure 
gradients might be so high as to cause 
serious low pressure trouble. However, 
just as the heavier but richer gas will 
pass the same B.t.u. rate through an 
appliance orifice for the same pressure 
drop as will the lighter but leaner gas, 
so it is in the distribution system. If 
the heavier substitute has the correct 
relation between heat value and grav- 
ity so as to give comparable combus- 
tion, it will likewise give practically 
the same pressure gradient in the pipe 
line per B.t.u. of heat value transmit- 
ted. Hence, with a correctly propor- 
tioned substitute gas, there should be 
no unusual system pressure drops. 


TABLE No. 3 


Natural Gas Plus 


Natural Gas Butane-Air Butane-Air Mizt. 
1120 B.t.u. 1460 B.t.u. 1508 B.t.u. 
65 Gravity 1.20 Gravity 1.47 Gravity 
7 in. Header Pres. 7 in. Header Pres. 7 in. Header Pres. 
Minutes Minutes Minutes 
White enamel sauce pan l*qt. 5.25 5.29 5.16 
Large top burner 2*qts. 10.25 9.60 9.92 
Stainless steel sauce pan l qt. 6.62 6.75 6.96 
Small top burner. 2 ats. 14.75 13.25 13.33 


Average boiling time for water with various gases. 


Time is expressed as minutes required to bring the water to a full rolling boil, from temperatures 
of 66 to 72 degrees F. Room temperatures during the test ranged from 70 to 84 degrees F. 


TABLE No. 4. COMPARATIVE HOURLY B.T.U. RATE OF VARIOUS GASES 


Butane 45.1% Propane 53.25% 


Natural Gas Air 54.9% Air 46.75% 
Gas header pressure............ 6.6 in. 6.6 in. 6.6 in. 
No. 26 on curve No.27oncurve No. 28 on curve 
Cu. ft. gas per hour passed...... 110.8 81.4 87.1 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. gas calculated. . 1085 1477 1337 
Total B.t.u. passed per hour. . 120,200 120,200 *116,400 


same as for the other gases. 


*By checking No. 28 on the curve, Fig. 3, it will be observed that the mix used was slightly lean. 
If using the same rate of flow, corrected for gravity, we substitute the mixture shown at No. 1 on the 
curve, the total B.t.u. passed per hour would have been 121,200 B.t.u. per hour, approximately the 


Natural Gas Liquefaction 


(A Progress Report on the Plant at Cleveland, Ohio) 


THE FIRST AVAILABLE operating data on the new natural gas liquefaction plant constructed 
for the East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, is presented in this paper by Mr. Clark. A letter from 
W. E. Steinwedell, president, The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, gives further light on opera- 


tion of the plant. 


“It is stated in Mr. Clark’s paper that the result of this plant was the ability to handle ihe 
industrial load without curtailment, whereas the plant was actually built to maintain uninter- 
rupted service on the whole East Ohio Gas Co.’s system and which on peak days means dis- 
tributing over 250 MM c.f. of natural gas, and maintenance of such uninterrupted service 
under these conditions has been successfully accomplished. The operating costs based on the 
first winter's run should not be taken in any way typical, as construction work in this case 
was in progress all during the operating period, the steam-piping had not been completely 
insulated, the same boilers also furnish steam for heating two telescopic standard gas holders 
and other buildings, the labor was extremely high, due to the facts that the plant started lique- 
fying gas as soon as the liquefaction plant and one storage sphere was operative, and many 
of the units had to be stopped and readjusted right along due to insuffcient time or preliminary 


operation tests.” 


Previous articles pertaining to the creation and construction of this latest method of provid- 
ing for standby service have appeared in the November and December, 1940, issues of GAS. 
Mr. Clark’s paper was presented before the 36th Annual Convention of the Natural Gas Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, Dallas, Texas, May 5-7.—({Abstract by GAS.) 


HE development of a new type of 

storage plant constructed by The 
East Ohio Gas Co. in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the outcome of an idea of long 
standing that some method should be 
made available to take care of the 
very few days of extremely heavy load 
encountered by any natural gas com- 
pany with a large percentage of its 
load coming from house heating, with- 
out the large expense of laying addi- 
tional pipe lines. 

An idea was developed by H. C. 
Cooper, then president of the Hope 
Natural Gas Co., that, if a practical 
method of storing natural gas as a liq- 
uid could be developed, the enormous 
reduction in space occupied, about 600 
to 1, might make liquid storage the an- 
swer to this problem. 

With this idea in view, laboratory 
experiments were carried out for over 
a year on the behavior of liquid nitro- 
sen and the effectiveness of various 
materials as insulating material to 
keep heat from filtering into a tank 
filled with this liquid at a temperature 
of around 300° F. below zero. Fol- 
lowing the laboratory experiments, a 
small pilot plant was built at one of 
the Hope Natural Gas Co.’s plants in 
West Virginia, capable of reducing to 
a liquid around 300,000 cu. ft. per day 
of natural gas and a storage tank hold- 
ing slightly under a million cu. ft. of 
gas in the liquid phase. This plant was 
operated successfully for about six 
months, and showed that the idea was 
perfectly practical and that the loss 
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dué to evaporation would not be ex- 
cessive. As a result of this experience, 
it was finally decided by the manage- 
ment that it was practical to build a 
similar plant on a large scale in the 
City of Cleveland to take care of rap- 
idly rising sales, occasioned by the 
steadily increasing number of domes- 
tic consumers. 


At that time careful studies were 


made of two or three different meth- 
ods of liquefying the gas, and it was 
decided that at least two of them had 
about equal possibilities. However, 
after weighing the disadvantages and 
advantages of each, it was finally de- 
cided to use the Cascade System where 
the temperature is progressively re- 
duced by using; first an ammonia con- 
densing circuit, then an ethylene con- 
densing circuit, and finally a natural 
gas condensing and expansion circuit. 

Before attempting to liquefy the gas. it 
was found necessary to completely re- 
move all traces of carbon dioxide and 
water, which was done by passing the 
gas through an amine solution and 
finally drying it with granulated alu- 
mina. It was also found to be of very 
great importance to remove every trace 
of lubricating oil put into the gas 
while being compressed. The plant was 
designed with a capacity to turn into 
a liquid 4,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas 
per day, and to do this required 3250 
hp. divided up into 600 hp. for raw gas 
compression, 950 hp. for recycling gas 
compression, 1200 hp. for ethylene 


A Clark four-cylinder 500 BHP supercharged “angle’’ compressor performs the first re- 

frigerating phase, using ammonia. Two Clark 600 BHP “angles,” totaling 1200 BHP, then 

perform the second refrigerating phase, using ethylene. All three of these units are 
fitted for two-stage compression. 
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By JOHN A. CLARK 


Chief Engineer, 
Hope Natural Gas Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


compression and 500 hp. for ammonia 
compression. 

The plant was practically “com- 
pleted, in all essentials, on January 29, 
1941, and operation was started at 
once, and on February 7 the first pro- 
duction of liquid gas was started. This 
late start, which was due to the in- 
ability of some of the equipment man- 
ufacturers to make deliveries on sched- 
ule, fortunately, did not cause any dif- 
ficulty as we had a very unusual win- 
ter with no cold waves of any impor- 
tance in December or January. How- 
ever, the first cold wave hit on Febru- 
ary 19, and at that time there were 
15,000,000 cu. ft. of liquid gas in 
storage, and on February 19, 7,000,- 
000 cu. ft. were regasified and put 
back onto the lines and about 4,000.- 
000 cu. ft. on February 20. On Febru- 
ary 2] the weather moderated, and it 
was possible to go back to liquefying 
again, and on March 17, when the most 
severe cold wave of the winter hit 
Cleveland, there were 50,000,000 cu. 
ft. in storage. 

During the two days of this cold 
spell, the plant fully justified its con- 
struction, as 16,000,000 cu. ft. were 
regasified and put back into the city 
plant on March 17 and 5,000,000 cu. 
ft. on March 18. Due to the inability 
to foresee what was ahead in the way 
of weather, and the desire to conserve 
all liquid possible, only the minimum 
amount necessary to keep operating 
conditions normal was used. 

The result to the gas company of 
this plant was the ability to handle 
without curtailment an industrial load 
of over 40,000,000 cu. ft. per day, 
which most certainly would have been 
curtailed or shut off for at least two 
days, with the resultant loss of confi- 
dence on the part of the industrial 
users. Due to the wide variation of 
the hourly load curve for any one day, 
it was found that the use of 25,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of liquid during the day- 
light hours would enable the com- 
pany to carry an extra connected load 
of around 40,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 

The regasification of the liquid was 
not started until the pressure in the 
city plant had started to decline ma- 
terially, and its use was apparent in a 
few minutes, and eventually extended 
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The two dehydration tanks and equipment in the foreground and the carbonic acid 
extraction equipment and towers in the background. 


back through the main city belt lines 
over 15 miles. It also developed that 
the gas fed directly at the point of con- 
sumption was much more useful than 
if fed at any other point, as here it was 
all clear gain, with no added conges- 
tion in transmission lines loaded to 
capacity, 


Analysis of Costs 


In regard to the cost of the plant, the 
figures are not very complete at the 
present time, due to the fact that the 
work was not entirely completed last 
winter, and several construction ac- 
counts are not closed out at this time. 
However, the final cost will run 
around $1,250,000 divided roughly 
into: engines with foundations and 
buildings, $260,000, the three spheres 
and piping, $420,000, and the re- 
mainder in piping, cooling tower, heat 
exchangers and auxiliary equipment. 
Also included was an already installed 
boiler plant which was reconditioned 
and put in service. 


As can easily be appreciated, a great 
many of the design ideas were entirely 
theoretical, and every control and 
safeguard was installed. With the 
practical experience of the design and 
operating of this plan, a considerable 


amount of expense can be eliminated 
in the next plant. Also a plant built in 
the heart of a large city required very 
eficient and expensive muffling for the 
gas engines, unusual fire protection 
and also building under union closed 
shop conditions. Built under the con- 
ditions of the average compressing 
station, the first cost for the next plant 
can be materially reduced. 

Due to the short time the plant was 
actually liquefying, and the fact that 
construction work was going on sim- 
ultaneously, there are no reliable fig- 
ures on operating costs, but the experi- 
ence obtained allows a very good es- 
timate of the probable cost of lique- 
faction and regasification. The plant 
was designed for and will make, after 
some tuning up, 4,000,000 cu. ft. per 
day of the liquid. To fill a storage of 
150,000,000 cu. ft. requires a run of 
38 days or, allowing for starting and 
having to cool the piping and tanks 
down and allowing for a few days 
delay, say 50 days. To operate the 
equipment requires four men on a 
shift, and figuring the fuel gas at an 
average cost of 38 cents per Mc.f., the 
cost of filling the three tanks will be: 
labor $6000, fuel gas $13,700, oil, eth- 
viene and supplies $4000, totaling $23.- 
700. The $23.700 divided by 150.- 
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ABOVE: View from the platform of Sphere No. 3, showing (at left) the three regasifiers 
with the water cooling tower in background; (center), the primary liquid tank, upper box 
containing the two main cooling units and lower box containing nitrogen tank and heat 
exchangers: and (right), the vertical ammonia-ethylene heat exchanger. In the back- 
ground is the compressor and machinery building, with Maxim silencers extending 
above the roof. BELOW: General view from platform of machinery building showing 
vertical ethylene storage tanks, heat exchangers, and cooling equipment. Sphere No. 1 
in background. 


000,000 cu. ft. equals 15.8 cents per 
M.c.f. 

Now assuming that the plant is 
started up in October and the storage 
is full by December 1, to keep the 
plant warm for four months will re- 
quire 38,000 gallons of fuel oil for 
making steam, while to regasify the 


150,000,000 cu, ft. of liquid will re- 
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quire 462,000 gallons of fuel oil or a 
total of 500,000 gallons, equal, at four 
cents per gallon, to $20,000. The la- 
bor cost of keeping a crew available 
during the four months will be $12.,- 
000, or a total of $32,000. This di- 
vided by 150,000,000 cu. ft. gives 21.3 
cents per M c.f. for regasification, 
making a total for liquefaction and re- 


gasification of 37.1 cents per Mc. f, 


However, we had expected, that die 
to a cold wave seldom being over thie 
or four days duration and then fol. 
lowed by about a week of warner 
weather, that it would be possible after 
a cold spell to refill the tank and io 
use during a season 300,000,000 cu. ‘{t. 
of liquid. To do this will require an 
operating cost for labor, oil, fuel, gis, 
etc. of $73,400, or dividing by 300,. 
000,000 cu. ft. a cost of 24.4 cents per 
Mec.f. Until the plant has made a 
full season’s run, it will be impossible 
to say exactly which condition will he 
the actual one, so, for thé present, it 
seems safe to say that the operating 
cost will be somewhere between these 
two figures. In addition to the oper- 
ating costs, of course, there will have 
to be added the fixed charges on the 
first cost of this plant. 


Evaporation Data 


One other feature of the plant which 
was very much discussed during the 
design was the rate at which heat from 
the atmosphere would filter into the 
inner tank through three feet of cork 
insulation to the liquid at a tempera- 
ture of around 260° F. below zero, 
and what the evaporation would be 
per day while the tanks were standing 
full of liquid, waiting to be used. 
From the experimental work and the 
pilot plant it had been figured out that 
there would be a heat transfer of 
about .25 B.t.u. per cu. ft., and using 
these data we figured that about 500,- 
000 cu. ft. would evaporate per day. 
At the present time, one tank has stood 
nearly full of liquid for about three 
weeks, with all the evaporation from 
it and the connecting piping going 
through a calibrated meter. During 
this time, which included several fairly 
warm days, the evaporation varied 
from 105 to 112 Mc.f. per day. There- 
fore, it seems quite safe to say that the 
evaporation with all three tanks full 
with be around 350,000 cu. ft. per day. 
This would mean that, with all three 
tanks full, not much over one-half of 
the liquid would evaporate in the 
course of a year. 


In conclusion, I think I can say that 
the management feels that this plant 
has operated successfully for its first 
year, and has fully justified the money 
invested in it. Under certain circum- 
stances, there seems to be a definite 
place in the industry for a plant of 
this type, and it seems to particularly 
suit a company with a long supply 
line and a heavy house heating load. 
However, it must be realized that such 
a plant is not a “cure-all.”’ and each 
one must be individually engineered. 
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PART II. The Utilization Aspects of Making the 
from Manufactured to Natural Gas 


Changeover 


N this second article dealing with 

the changing over of a distribution 
system from manufactured to natural 
gas, we will take up the various phases 
of the utilization aspects of such a 
changeover. Part I of this series, which 
dealt with the technical and distribu- 
tion aspects of changeover procedures, 
was published on page 33 of the May. 
1941, issue of GAS. 


I. GENERAL METHODS OF 
APPLIANCE ADJUSTMENT 


As mentioned in Part I of this series, 
there are several different ways in 
which actual change from old to new 
eas can be carried out, involving both 
the manner of introduction of the new 
gas into the system, and the time at 
which the adjustment or adjustments 
to the appliances are made. The fac- 
tors that control or influence the choice 
of methods are the relative difference 
in combustion characteristics of the 
two gases, the shape and size of the 
system, and its flexibility from the 
standpoints of pressure, volume, direc- 
tion of gas flow and points of inlet. 
The records of changeovers in the past 
disclose an opportunity for consider- 
able resourcefulness and ingenuity in 
selecting the most convenient method 
io fit a given set of conditions, and the 
most typical of this method will now 
ne discussed. 


1. Appliance Adjustment Before 
Change in Gas Supply: Within reason- 
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able limits, if a burner is adjusted to 
a certain B.t.u. gas at a certain pres- 
sure, and the pressure is then raised, 
the effect is the same as if a higher 
B.t.u. gas had been introduced at the 
original pressure. This effect can be 
made use of in a changeover under cer- 
tain conditions of old and new gas, and 
if service pressures can be adjusted 
with relative ease, this method provides 
considerable convenience and flexibil- 
ity (20). While the old gas is still be- 
ing distributed, the pressure can be 
raised an amount to give the equivalent 
effect of the new gas; the appliances 
can then be adjusted to good perform- 
ance; and the new gas can then be in- 
troduced and the pressure returned to 
normal. Only a relatively small num- 


PUBLISHED ON these 
pages is the second in 
a series of articles by 
Mr. Corfield dealing 
with the problems of 
changing over a man- 
ufactured gas distribu- 
tion system to natural 
gas. The first article in 
this series was pub- 
lished in the May issue 
of GAS, and dealt with 
the technical and dis- 
tribution aspects of 
such a changeover. A 
third article, scheduled 
for publication in July, 
will deal with the equipment used in change- 
over operation and will review the history of 
such operations in the United States.—Editor. 


GUY CORFIELD 


ber of adjusters are necessary as they 
need work only in the area undergoing 
the pressure change; and such pressure 
change and adjustment can proceed 
over any period desired prior to the 
actual introduction of the new gas, un- 
til the whole system has been adjusted. 
Such a scheme, apart from the pressure 
change, involves no disruption of the 
general operations of the distribution 
system and, inasmuch as appliances 
are never out of adjustment except for 
very short periods in some instances, 
customers need not be forewarned and 
are not disturbed. 

2. Appliance Adjustment During 
Change in Gas Supply: In some cases 
it may be found possible and conveni- 
ent to first introduce an intermediate 
mixture of the old and new gas, that 
will perform reasonably well in appli- 
ances as adjusted to the old gas; then 
adjust the appliances to the other ex- 
treme so that they will still perform 
reasonably well on the mixture and 
will be in good adjustment on the new 
gas; and then turn in 100% new gas. 
(21) In this manner the appliances are 
never very far out of adjustment, so 
that the customers will not be seriously 
inconvenienced, even if the adjusters 
do not reach the premises immediately. 

3. Appliance Adjusiment After 
Change in Gas Supply: Another gen- 
eral way of accomplishing a change- 
over is to turn in the new gas and then 
adjust the appliances as expeditiously 


as possible. (3), (7). (8), (14), (23). 
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This procedure is usually done by dis- 
tricts, especially in large areas, and 
requires a relatively large number of 
appliance adjusters. It also involves 
well planned publicity and customer 
preparation so as to obtain the cooper- 
ation of the customer during the transi- 
tory period. Under certain conditions 
of gas change, or where the system is 
not very amenable to such manipula- 
tions as intermediate gas mixtures, or 
pressure changes, this procedure has 
been considered the most effective. 


4, Appliance Adjustment Before and 
After Change in Gas Supply: Combina- 
tions of the above methods have also 
been found effective. The service pres- 
sure on the old gas may be raised con- 
siderably above normal and the appli- 
ances given an intermediate adjust- 
ment; next, the new gas is turned in at 

lower but still above-normal pres- 
sure and the appliances again adjusted, 
this time so that they will function sat- 
isfactorily on the new gas at normal 
pressure; finally, the normal pressure 


is restored. (25) This method is ap- 
propriate to sectional manipulation. 
and has the advantage that the custom- 
ers need not be notified in advance as 
the appliances are never seriously out 
of adjustment. 

Another expedient which has had 
some application is to make an initial 
appliance adjustment such that per- 
formance will be reasonably good on 
either the old or the new gas, followed 
by a final adjustment to optimum per- 
formance on the new gas (29). This 
expedient keeps the appliances in us- 
able adjustment at all times, and is not 
exacting as regards rapidity of opera- 
tion. 


5. Types of Customers — Domestic, 
Commercial and Industrial: The vari- 
ous procedures just discussed apply 
principally to domestic appliances, and 
of course represent the bulk of the 
changeover work. They also apply to 
the smaller and more conventional of 
the commercial appliances with the ex- 
ception that certain small equipment 
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HOW NATURAL GAS WILL BE TURNED INTO CITY MAINS 


DISTRICT PLAN USED the 60,000 users of gas in San Diego 
AS SIMPLEST METHOD — 4 new fel fox the rt, time 
a in September. 
oe be 
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to House Adjustments house to house and make such bur- 
—_——-— ner adjustments as are necessary 

Mh ny ep gey manu-ifor using natural gas,” said D. H. 
tured t in charge 
plan has been worked out by the| .¢ 7. distribution, “we want to give 
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When San Diego, Calif.. changed over to natural ga3, a 


4 
way which must clear its tracks by 
switching its cars around from one 
point to another to get each car in 
the proper location for the final 
make-up of a train.” 

According to estimates it will take 
about six weeks to complete the 
change-over to natural gas, allow- 
ing for a day or more in each dis- 


trict. Consumers will be asked to 
co-operate by being at home on the 
es 

> ON day for 
change- 

- over in 
- their dis- 

trict so 

ROSSMONT that the 

en from 

the gas 


company can make the 
burner adjustments on 
their first call if possi- 
a ble. The use of the top 
burners on kitchen 
ranres will be safe at all 
times if they are turned low. But 
water heaters and ovens should 
not be lighted until the company’ . 
men have adjusted them. The 
justments will be made without 
charge. 

Early in the morning of the day 
on which the change-over is to be 
made in any district, the old gas 
will be turned off. it being estimated 
that the normal consumption of 
gas for getting breakfast will about 
clear the pipes for turning in the 
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“change- 


over” newspaper was sent to every consumer, This issue repro- 
duced the map of changeover districts and gave the customer 
salient facts concerning the procedure that was followed. 
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items, such as blow 
torches and labor- 
atory burners, may 
require special at- 
tention, and even 
replacement. Com- 
mercial burners 
may also be en- 
countered that have 
been specifically 
designed for man- 
ufactured gas, or 
for a particular 
purpose and type 
or size of flame, 
and such burners 
may require care- 
ful adjustment and 
even some elements 
of re-design. The 
location of these 
special jobs will be 
known, however, 
and they will be 
relatively few in 
number and can be 
handled by the reg- 
ular inspection and 
service men or a 
specially assigned 
crew. Industrial 
customers can also 
be given individ- 
ual attention by 
working out the 
conversion prob- 
lems in advance 
and having the op- 
erating engineers 
properly instruct- 
ed, or the compa- 
ny s engineers or 


should also be given to hospitals and 
other institutions, to be sure that no 
disruption occurs to essential services, 


Il. ORGANIZATION FOR 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. Manpower: The number of men 
required for the appliance adjustment 
operation will depend on the selected 
changeover procedure as just discussed, 
and the area or number of meters in- 
volved as each district, or the entire 
system is changed. It will also be nec- 
essary to estimate the number of ad- 
justs each man can make per day, to 
have enough men so that all customers 
can be visited with the necessary speed: 
approximate figures given in a later sec- 
tion will assist in making this estimate. 
Adequate supervision will also be nec- 
essary, both because of the special na- 
ture of the work and because some of 
the men will be newly trained and rel- 
atively inexperienced. The supervisors 
and nucleus of the adjustment force 
can come from the regular customer 
service organization, and the group 
can be supplemented by many other 
employees of the company who can be 
temporarily relieved of other duties. 
Experienced men can also be borrowed 
from other gas companies. If necessary 
some outside hiring can be resorted to, 
seeking the general characteristics of 
neat appearance, reasonable education 
and pleasant personality, and insisting 
on proper identification and references. 


2, Training Schools: A training 
school should be organized, which all 
the men should attend until they are 
seen to be competent, or have demon- 
strated their unfitness for the work. 
The school should consist of a class- 
room where the necessary elements of 
personal conduct, customer approach, 
company policy and general informa- 
tion are discussed; a laboratory where 
the general principles of combustion. 
the characteristics of the old and new 
gas and the fundamentals of appliance 
adjustment are demonstrated; a shop 
where typical appliances can be set 
up, operated on both gases, and delib- 
erately put out of adjustment so that 
the men can with their own hands and 
under the inspection of the instructors 
go through the adjustment perform- 
ance, check for leaks, light pilots and 
perform all the necessary operations: 
and an “office” where the various 
forms, records and other crew o:gani- 
zation and report details can be gone 
through. It will take from one week to 
one month to properly train a man in 
such a school, according to his previous 
knowledge of any portions of the work. 


3. Supplies: Each man should be 
provided with an identification badge, 
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Layout of standard tools and equipment used by the appliance adjusters of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. when the changeover 
was made in Chicago during the latter months of 1931. 


and preferably with a uniform. He 
should also have a kit containing all 
the tools necessary to handle any con- 
ceivable adjustment or circumstance he 
may encounter. A typical selection of 
equipment is given in Table No. 1. 

Adequate supplies of all kinds 
should be accumulated in advance and 
located at appropriate distributing 
points so that work will not be held up 
for lack of materials. These supplies 
will consist of appliance accessories 
and burner parts that have previously 
been determined as necessary, such as 
valves, cocks, pilot tips, pilot tubing, 
orifices and inserts. Certain major 
parts, such as replacement burners, 
may be deemed necessary. A sufficient 
stock of report forms, pencils, etc., 
should also be provided. 

4. Crew Organization, Supervision 
and Control: A 10-man crew has 
proved to be a convenient size, as the 
men can work in a small area and 
make frequent contact with their ini. 
mediate supervisor who can keep thein 
supplied with materials and readily as- 
sist them in cases of emergency or dit- 
ficulty. The crew supervisor will in 
turn keep in contact with his foremen 
through a local or central dispatch 
board, and by suitably planned organ- 
ization and telephonic and office facili- 
ties the work can proceed smoothly and 
efficiently. Reports should be made 
and checked each day so that produc- 
‘ion can be watched and adequate rec- 
rds obtained. 

>. Notifying Public: The extent to 
which it may be necessary to notify the 
Public in advance of the changeover 
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will be governed by the particular cir- 
cumstances, In some instances the ma- 
nipulation may be such that many ap- 
pliances will be far out of adjustment, 
and difficult and even hazardous to 
operate, until the adjuster can visit the 
premises. 

In such instances it is essential to 
warn and educate the customers very 
thoroughly and in considerable detail, 
so that they will not only exercise cau- 


tion and patience in operating their’ 


appliances, but will also be at home 
so that the adjuster can enter the prem- 
ises on schedule. Under other condi- 
tions where the great bulk of appli- 
ances will be in good adjustment 
throughout the changeover precedure, 
practically no notification will be nec- 
essary beyond that desired for public- 
ity, load building and other promo- 
tional purposes. 

Notification and publicity can be 
secured through such media as the ra- 
dio, newspapers, circular mailing, 
handbills, bill stuffers, ete. A typical 
example of such printed matter is 
shown on the preceding page. 


lil, ACTUAL ADJUSTMENT 
OPERATIONS 


1. Possible Necessary Deviations 
from Plans: The adjustment organiza- 
tion should be flexible enough to take 
care of unforeseen circumstances and 
possible last minute changes in‘ the 
changeover plans, although with care- 
ful preliminary study such changes 
should be only minor. Flexibility will, 
of course, be greatly assisted by rea- 
sonable reserves of manpower and ma- 


terials, A source of emergency man- 
power could be employees engaged in 
other work who have been given at 
least the most important elements of 
the training course so that they can be 
drafted in cases of necessity. A survey 
and record of sources of supply and 
stock on hand will facilitate the ob- 
taining of emergency material from 
local and nearby distributors, dealers, 
etc., if the compan; storeroom stock 
proves inadequate. 

2. Difficulties to be Expected: Unless 
a recent and quite complete survey of 
customers equipment has been made 
and carefully studied by the Utiliza- 
tion Department, a number of unusual 


appliances will be encountered, rang- 


ing all the way from “homemade” de- 
vices or attachments, to appliances of 
foreign make and unfamiliar design. 
Such appliances may require consider- 
erable skill and ingenuity for adjust- 
ment, coupled with good judgment to 
determine whether they are worthy or 
capable of satisfactory adjustment or 
whether a “loan” appliance should be 
installed, a new appliance sale attempt- 
ed, etc. Similarly, outmoded appli- 
ances of unexpected design will be 
encountered which cannot be satisfac- 
torily adjusted to the new gas without 
major changes such as new burners, 
relocation of burners, or other expedi- 
ents. There will also be the usual num- 
ber of incidental difficulties which, if 
nothing else, will be time consuming 
and will sometimes require material 
replacements. Among these could be 


‘listed defective house piping and ap- 


pliance piping, tubing and valves; 
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A group of student appliance adjusters in the water heater section of the laboratory of 
the San Diego, Calif., natural gas changeover school. 


dirty and defective appliances; and 
accidental breakage during adjustment. 
Another difficulty will be the inability 
to get into some premises on the first 
and even subsequent calls on account 
of absence of the residents. 


3. Speed and Cost of Operations: 
The rapidity with which the work can 
be done, and its total and even unit 
costs, depends upon a great number of 
variables such as severity of change of 
sas, selected method of operation, den- 
sity of population and type of build- 
ings and gas equipment in the area, 
and number of adjusters employed. A 
survey of a number of companies who 
have gone through changeover experi- 
ences where considerable adjustment 
was necessary indicates the following 
approximate data: 

a. 100 adjusters can cover an area per 
day varying from one-quarter to one-half 
square mile. 

b. 100 adjusters can service 1000 cus- 
tomers in a period varying from 8% to 20 
hours and averaging 14 hours. 

c. The cost to service 1000 customers 
varies from $2000 to $4500, with an aver- 
age of $3440. 

d. The cost to adjust an area of one 
square mile varies from $3725 to $8373, 
with an average of $5150. 


IV. FOLLOW-UP ON INITIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


1. Types of Customer Complaints: 


Regardless of how carefully and thor-° 


oughly the initial adjustment is made, 
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there will be some subsequent com- 
plaints from customers that can be 
directly attributable to the changeover. 
Some of these complaints will be justi- 
fied as arising from improper adjust- 
ment; some will be understandable be- 
cause of the customer’s unfamiliarity 
with the new gas; some will be unrea- 


sonable or even absurd. Examples of 
these complaints are as follows: 


a. Leaks and odors. 

b. Poor pilot adjustment and igni- 
tion. 

c. Flames too high, too low, smoky, 

d. No heat in gas. 


e. High bills. 


2. Number and Duration of Com- 
plaints: The number of complaints to 
be expected, and the period over which 
they will occur, will again depend on 
the severity of the change of gas and 
the manner in which the changeover 
was conducted. The largest number of 
complaints will, of course, be expect- 
ed immediately following the actual 
change in gas, and the number will re- 
duce in frequency and gradually return 
to normal. The previously mentioned 
survey indicates that, in the event of a 
changeover where considerable adjust- 
ment was necessary, complaints will be 
received from approximately 25% of 
the customers during the first two weeks 
immediately following, and will drop 
off rapidly and return to normal in not 
longer than one year’s time. 


It will therefore be necessary to re- 
tain some portion of the special adjust- 
ment crew for at least several weeks to 
take care of the initial volume of fol- 
low-up complaints. 


(This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr, Corfield on the subject of 
changeover from manufactured to nat- 
ural gas. The third article in this series 
will appear in the July issue of GAS.) 
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ROM a prominent eastern hospital 
we have the story of a unique air 
conditioning application in that all 
bedrooms, operating room, solarium, 
and corridors are cooled, dehumidified. 
and ventilated in summer and heated. 
humidified, and ventilated in winter. 
Of special significance is that this 
has been done not only for the comfort 
of the patients, but also for medical 
observation of the effects of air condi- 
ditioning on certain diseases, such as 
asthma, hay fever, arthritis, and other 
rheumatic ailments. It has been estab- 
lished that conditions of patients suf- 
fering from such ailments have been 
improved by living in climates where 
low relative humidity prevails. The 
main function of this air conditioning 
system installation, therefore, is to pro- 
duce continuous relative humidity con- 
ditions as are obtained only intermit- 
tently in proper localities. 


Specific Installations 


In hospitals, general recirculation of 
the air is not to be allowed. Although 
a certain amount of recirculated air is 
not objectionable except where conta- 
vious diseases are handled, it was felt 
that the psychological effect of recir- 
culated air on the patients should be 
considered. All hospital odors were 
entirely eliminated. 

In this particular application, the 
air conditioning system was called up- 
on to provide special functions not 
common to the usual comfort condi- 
tioning installation. In addition to an 
accurate control of both temperature 
and humidity, the lithium chloride so- 
lution used as a moisture absorption 
medium also served in absorbing from 
the air such foreign elements as solu- 
ble gases, smoke, odors, bacteria, and 
other objectionable impurities. 

The above application is a typical 
dificult problem which is being han- 
dled by the Kathabar system. In the 
effort to solve these difficult problems. 
the Kathabar system has built up a rep- 
utation for raising the standard of air 
conditioning in general. Since the Kath- 
abar system does provide separate con- 
trol over humidity and sensible heat as 
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indicated by temperature, the Kathabar 
system is supplying a demand by ex- 
acting problems in both the comfort 
and industrial processing field for air 
conditioning with uniform, accurate 
results. 

In the industrial field, for instance, 
foundrymen have been confronted with 
the problem of varying atmospheric 
conditions, especially the effect of ex- 
cess humidity on metals in cupola op- 
eration. Such conditions affect the sili- 
con content of the metal and reflect in 
the quality of the castings. Today, air 
conditioning by means of the Kathabar 
system is being called upon to correct 
this problem and has shown definite 
results in providing for uniformity of 
products, fuel savings, quicker melts, 
all of which speed up production and 
open the way to operating possibilities. 

Another typical, exacting air condi- 


THIS ARTICLE by Mr. 
Tohnson is the fourth 
in a series on gas-fired 
summer air condition- 
ing, its equipment and 
potential market. 

Mr.Johnson graduat- 
ed from Michigan State 
College in 1923, join- 
ing the Chapman-Stein 
Furnace Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. By 1930 
when the Chapman- 
Stein Co. was pur- 
chased by the Surface 
Combustion Corp., Mr. 
Johnson had become 
sales manager. He is at the present time serv- 
ing on the Air Conditioning Committee of the 
American Gas Association. 

The first article in this series was published 
in the February issue of GAS, and was au- 
thored by H. W. Heisterkamp, manager air 
conditioning and sales, The Bryant Heater Co. 
of Cieveland, Ohio. The second article, pub- 
lished in the April issue, was contributed by 
G. F. Zellhoefer of the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp., Bloomington, Ill. The third arti- 
cle appeared in the May issue and was writ- 
ten by G. L. Simpson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The series will be continued 
in the July issue.—Editor. 
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tioning problem comes from the man- 
ufacture of tiny gelatin capsules. This 
particular product is formed and filled 
by automatic equipment of the most in- 
tricate design. Absolute temperature 
and humidity conditions must be main- 
tained if production is to continue 
without interruption from varying 
weather conditions. Likewise. the stor- 
age of the capsules requires special at- 
mospheric conditions different from 
the manufacturing conditions. There is 
also the question of comfort in the of- 
hces of this particular plant where the 
conditions are still different from the 
manufacturing and storage require- 
ments. Here are three separate and 


distinct applications, all under the 
same roof now being served by one 
Kathabar air conditioning system (see 


Fig. 2). 

The above three typical applications 
have been selected merely to indicate 
necessity of flexibility and simplicity 
and accuracy of application of air con- 
ditioning equipment to meet the re- 
quirements of modern needs. In fact, 
the function of the system must not 
stop with temperature conditions, but 
must provide facilities for humidify- 
ing, dehumidifying, circulation, clean- 
ing, washing, deodorizing, and purify- 
ing. The above mentioned air condi- 
tioning problems as well as a large 
number of other difficult air condition- 
ing jobs are being satisfactorily served 
by Kathabar system. 


Principle of Operation 


The Kathabar system operates on an 
entirely different basic principle from 
other commercial air conditioning sys- 
tems in that it uses a chemical known 
as lithium chloride, a non-explosive 
and non-inflammable liquid, to regu- 
late the moisture in the air independ- 
ently of the temperature. However, it 
meets all the requirements listed in the 
above paragraph in that it removes 
odors, washes, circulates, heats or 
cools the air, and in general can be 
used in any of the specified functions 
of air conditioning either for physical 
comfort or for industrial processing. 

The outside air comes in contact with 
the Kathene liquid, lithium chloride. 
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FIG. 1. A hospital room completely air conditioned by the Kathabar system. Hospital 

rooms can be held at 30% relative humidity throughout the year and, due to the low 

operating cost of the Kathabar equipment, a high percentage of fresh air can be used. 

The recirculating window unit shown in the photograph is used for mixing the recircu- 

lated air in the room with fresh air from the Kathabar unit with no recirculated air pass- 
ing from one room to the other. 


by means of a Kathabar contactor. Hu- 
midification or dehumidification is in 
direct proportion to the temperature of 
the Kathene, the temperature which is 
automatically controlled to add to or 
absorb the humidity as required. This 
method of control is extremely accu- 
rate and very simple in operation. Fig. 
1 shows the Kathabar summer cycle. 
The humidity conditioned air passes 
from the Kathabar contactor or cool- 
ing element for temperature conditions, 
then the complete conditioned air en- 
ters the comfort area or processing ap- 
plication as the perfect atmosphere. At 
the same time the air comes in contact 
with the Kathene liquid, the washing. 
deodorizing, and purifying take place. 


Kathabar Equipment 


A complete Kathabar system con- 
sists of one or a series of contactors or 
cells as shown in Fig. 4 (on following 
page), depending upon the capacity 
of air required for treatment. The cells 
are made in two standard sizes. The 
No. 31 cell is rated at 3000 c.f.m. of 
standard air and the No. 41 at 4000 
c.f.m. The air passes through these 
contactor cells, where this air comes in 
direct contact with the lithium chloride 
and where either dehumidification or 
humidification takes place to the de- 
gree required. Fig. 5 shows the Katha- 
bar regenerator, where the heat is ap- 
plied to raise the Kathene solution to 
a sufficiently high temperature where 
the moisture can be readily transferred 
through a small amount of air and car- 
ried out as waste saturated air. This 
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unit contains the circulating pump and 
sump for storage of the Kathene solu- 
tion. Electrical consumption for a 10.,- 
000 c.f.m. job would run approxi- 
mately 1.9 BHP for the waste air fan 
and 4.5 BHP for the solution pump. 


The automatic feeding valve on the 


Kathene heater and the automatic wat: r 
valve on the Kathene cooler provice 
the only control necessary for the 0}. 
eration of the system. This control :s 
simple and accurate, eliminating any 
necessity of field engineering supervi- 
sion. 

The Kathabar system operates in 
conjunction with conventional cooling 
equipment or well water for summer 
operation. In the wintertime the equip- 
ment is used to add moisture to the air 
and can be used in connection with the 
conventional heating system for the 
winter season. All Kathabar units are 
either using gas for fuel or are poten- 
tial gas units through the medium of 
furnishing heat for regenerating pur- 
poses. The load on the Kathene heater 
will be three cu. ft. of natural gas per 
pound of moisture extracted from the 
air. For instance, if 10,000 c.f.m. of air 
were treated by means of the Kathene 
unit and that air were entering the unit 
at 95° dry bulb, 80° wet bulb, 132 
erains per lb, and the leaving condi- 
tions were 85° dry bulb, 57° wet bulb. 
24 grains per lb., the total moisture 
removed would be 692 lbs. per hour. 
and this procedure would require ap- 
proximately 2000 cu. ft. of natural gas 
per hour. 

Kathabar equipment requires a min- 
imum amount of space for installation 
due largely to the use of a number of 


FIG. 2 
Some Kathabar installa- 


tions are solving ex- 
tremely difficult prob- 
lems in industrial fields. 
The installation shown 
has been satisfactorily 
solving the following 
problems for a number 
of years. This equipment 
must be able to maintain 
in a room conditions of 
76° temperature and 10% 
relative humidity, or 76° 
temperature saturated, 
or any condition be- 
tween 76° temperature 
and 10% and 76° satu- 
rated, and be able to 
change from one condi- 
tion to the other extreme 
within an hour's time. 
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FIG. 3. Diagram of a typical Kathabar cycle for summer operation. 
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FIG. 4. A Kathabar system consists of one or a series of contactors or cells. 


duplicate parts. For instance, the cells 
can be arranged in some of the most 
out-of-the-way places, while the regen- 
erator may be located some distance 
away in a separate room or on a sep- 
arate floor. Where the regenerator is 
located some distance away from the 
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rest of the system, the contactors and 
the regenerator can be installed with 
the only connection being the small 
liquid conveying pipes. Maintenance 
and operating costs are minimized, as 
the only mechanical or moving part is 
the motor on the recirculating pump in 


FIG. 5. A Kathabar regenerator. 


the regenerator, and the waste air fan 
carrying away the moist air from the 
regenerator. The fans for moving the 
air through the contactor and the re- 
generator are of conventional design 
and common with practically all types 
of air conditioning systems. 
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ATIONAL Defense and Natural Gas 

—these two concepts for the past 
21 months of the limited National 
emergency linked in close and coop- 
erative appliance formed the keynote 
which prevailed throughout the many 
sessions of the 36th Annual Natural 
Gas Convention held by the Natural 
Gas Section of the American Gas Asso- 
iation in Dallas, Texas, May 5-8, 1941. 
It was during those months of the limi- 
ted National Emergency that the forces 
of the Natural Gas Industry have been 
mobilized and geared to meet any situa- 
tion which might arise as a result of 
President Rcosevelt’s world shaking 
address of Tuesday, May 27, and his 
proclamation that the United States 
faces an Unlimited Emergency. 


Assurance that the Natural Gas In- 

dustry can play any role that it may 
be called upon to portray is found in 
the words of W. B. Head, assistant to 
the vice president and general manager 
of the United Gas Corp. of Houston, 
Texas: 
“America has a tremendous edge on 
the rest of the world with regard to 
one of the greatest essentials of war 
and defense—energ gy—energy in the 
form of natural gas. In all of Central 
Europe there is no such mighty pool 
of latent power—ready-made in the 
heart of the earth—such as we have 
here in America. In our hands, under 
the control and management of our in- 
dustry, is one of the greatest industrial 
advantages for defense and for aid to 
England.” 

The new officers nominated (to be 
elected at the A. G. A. Convention this 
Fall) are for Chairman, J. French 
Robinson. President, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland Ohio; for vice- 
chairman, Bert R. Bay, president, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 


Nebraska. Mr. Hancock automatically 
becomes chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. 


The CP seal acknowledged to be the 
gas industry’s sales promotional spear- 
head, formed an exciting and interest 
ing phase of the Convention. 

John E. Bogan, sales promotion di- 
ector in charge of this industry activity, 
and Alton B. Parker, national CP sales 
counselor, gave convention delegates 
an opportunity to view PC Gas Range 
activity through the eyes of the legend 
ary glamor at the Old West. Guests 
at the convention were reminded of CP 
on every hand, from the “yippees™ 
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that echoed from a 15-ft. branding cor- 
ral in the lobby of the Hotel Adolphus 
(convention headquarters! to the har- 
monious strains of the roving CP 
Ranger Band. It was to the corral that 
convention guests stampeded to receive 
genuine Texas cowhide conventian 
souvenirs, branded with the CP seal 
before their very eyes by old time 
cowboys. 

Beautiful lariat looping CP cow 
girls enhanced the corral. Full size 
top grain Texas steerhides, suspended 
across the lobbies of the Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, bore the message, 
‘““Natural Gas Convention, Dallas, 1941 
—For Everyone in “41 It’s CP.” These 
steerhides were bathed in ever-chang- 
ing varicolored lights, and drew much 
attention. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


On May 5 in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Adolphus, the 1040 regis- 
tered delegates gathered for the con- 
vention’s opening general session, pre- 
sided over by Natural Gas Section 
Chairman H. D. Hancock, president, 
Gas Advisers, Inc., New York City. 
Four speakers addressed this session, 
the first being D. A. Hulcy, president, 
Lone Star Gas Co., who, as chairman 
of the convention, welcomed the dele- 
gates to Dallas. Said Mr. Hulcy: 


“Our industry occupies a very im- 
portant place in the National Defense 
Program, and I[ know we are unified in 
the assumption of this responsibility 
at our number one job. I have the very 
definite feeling that the future of the 
privately owned utilities, to a marked 
degree will depend on how well we do 
our jobs in connection with the Na- 
tional Defense Program at this time.” 


Chairman Hancock then revealed 
that Uncle Sam’s soldiers are becom- 
ing better soldiers quicker because of 
natural gas-——“By taking off the Army's 
shoulders the necessity to chop wood, 
lug ashes, heave coal and do a great 
many other time-consuming chores,” 
he said, “natural gas is giving our sol- 
diers more time to train for the main 
business of becoming soldiers.” 

The opening session was then ad- 
dressed by Thomas J. Strickler, presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association. 


onvention 


who said: “We want the public to know 
that we are nice folks to do business 
with, that we are a credit to the com- 
munity and an asset, and that we are 
experts at our jobs. There is much to 
gain by conveying this knowledge to 
the various communities we serve. “And 
if my personal observation is worth; 
anything, I believe the time was never 
more appropriate to do it than right 
now.” 

John Temple Graves III, editor of 
the Birmingham Age Herald, was the 
fourth speaker of this first session. 


The second general session, which 
met on Wednesday morning, was pre- 
sided over by J. French Robinson, vice 
chairman of the Natural Gas Section. 
and featured addresses by Alexander 
Forward, managing director of the 
A.G.A.; R. R. Sayers, director of the 
U.S. ene of Mines, Washington, 
D.C., and W. E. Derwent, president, 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. Said Mr. 
Derwent: 

“Gas appliance sales will mount to 
180 millions of dollars in 1941 if there 
is no curtailment of the program. Five 
divisions of the appliance group— 
ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, 
house heating and space heating—sold 
165 million last year.” 


TRANSMISSION CONFERENCE 


During the convention, those dele- 
gates interested in the problems of nat- 
ural gas transmission met three times. 
each meeting being presided over by 
Julian L. Foster, chairman of the 
Transmission Committee and general 
superintendent of the Lone Star Gas 
Co. 

The first meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing presented six speakers, the subjects 
in the main being confined to topics 
covering pipe line flow. J. William 
Ferguson, Canadian River Gas Co., dis- 
cussed internal cleaning, dust cleaning, 
dehydration, and increased capacity. A 
paper on pipe line flow calculations 
was offered by P. McDonald Biddison, 
while a study describing a pipe line 
flow calculator was presented by C. F. 
de Mey, of Ohio Fuel Gas Co. C. Lam- 
bert Moore, of El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., discussed the effect of compressi- 
bility factor on horsepower require- 
ments in high compression. Weather 


prophecy was the topic of B. M. Laul- 
here, Southern California Gas Co. 
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Leading off in a panel discussion on 
modern compressor station design suc- 
tion and discharge piping, Mr. Laul- 
here read a paper prepared by C. S. 
Kenworthy, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America, in which he gave informa- 
tion obtained from tests at several sta- 
tions of his company dealing with pres- 
sure surges in inter-connecting piping, 
showing the manner in which the oper- 
ation of the compressor and engine are 
affected—what conditions will cause a 
serious surge and what steps will be 
taken to eliminate it. 


C. H. Moore discussed various meth- 
ods used by Lone Star Gas Co. in jacket 
water cooling and treating. His com- 
pany has had most success in closed 
water systems in which evaporation of 
jacket water can be held to the mini- 
mum. 


Mufflers were discussed by H. P. 
George, Southern California Gas Co. 


C. C. Phillips, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., read a paper prepared by T. H. 
Kerr giving a summary of internal 
dust problems. 


Lubrication was the topic of B. L. 
Rogers, Lone Star Gas Co., while the 
last speaker in the panel discussion 
was Paul F. Marks, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., who, in speaking on electric 
system to prevent electrolysis, pointed 
out that although the problem of elec- 
trolysis is a serious one, the remedy is 
so simple and inexpensive that it seems 
folly to neglect taking necessary meas- 
ures in order to insure pipe against 
further corrosion. 


Two other speakers completed cvhe 
first transmission meeting: J. T. Innis, 
Northern -Natural Gas Co., discussed 
24-in. solid welded pipe lines, and 
W. J. Garner, Lone Star Gas Co., who, 
in covering the subject of metalizing, 
predicted that the defense program and 


the scarcity of metal will extend the 
use of this process. 

Feature of the third transmission 
meeting was a paper by John A. Clark, 
Hope Natural Gas Co., who gave a 
progress report on the first winter’s 
operation of the liquefaction and re- 
gasification plant of Cleveland, Ohio 
(see page 00). 

W. M. Deaton and E. M, Frost, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, then took 
up the subject of water content of com- 
pressed gases. 

Eric R. Seabloom told of the series 
of tests his company has conducted on 
unreinforced and reinforced headers in 
helping to formulate the A.S. A. code 
covering pressure piping. 


INDUSTRIAL SESSIONS 


Perhaps the most apt summary of 
the Industrial and Commercial Sales 
sessions was given by H. Carl Wolf, 
chairman of the A. G. A. Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section and president 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., who pre- 
sided over the meeting. In his wind-up 
talk, “From Here—and How?,” Mr. 
Wolf observed: “Never before have I 
participated in a program of wider 
scope. No one can have taken part in 
this meeting without realizing the ever- 
broadening horizon, the expanding pos- 
sibilities, and the mounting enthusiasm 
characteristic of the industrial gas busi- 
ness today. In the past two afternoons 
we have discussed everything from 
chicken brooders to open hearth fur- 
naces—and the only thing left to say 
now is, go home and work like hell— 
soodbye!”’ 

First speaker was Manley H. Clark, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., and chair- 
man of the A.G. A. Gas Engine Power 
Committee (see page 00). 

Reporting upon progress in connec- 
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tion with the development of an A.G.A. 
Boiler Installation Code, L. S. Reagan, 
Webster Engineering Co., Tulsa, indi- 
cated that the code had been widely 
distributed for criticism, that all criti- 
cisms had been reviewed by the com- 
mittee, and that the Code would go into 
effect shortly. 


John K. Knighton, Servel, Inc., star- 
tled many with the bald statement, “At 
last, gas residential air conditioning is 
now a reality’; and he demonstrated 
the point in “markets” and in “sales 
potentials” for the new year-round ab- 
sorption type of unit. 


In interpreting “What Automatic 
Controls on Your Installations Mean 
to Your Customers and to You,” A. C. 
Grant, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., noted that although the occa- 
sional boiler or oven accident receives 
much publicity, many times more acci- 
dents are prevented by the unsung op- 
eration of wisely selected and prop- 
erly adapted safety controls. 


To start off the afternoon meeting 
with a symposium of business-getting 
ideas concerning “Miscellaneous Gas 
Uses,” Jack Torbert, Wyandotte Coun- 
ty Gas Co., described an ingenious 
adaptation of gas-fired hot water cir- 
culated through copper coils used to 
incubate eggs and brood chicks in the 
Kansas City area. J. W. Duvall, Con- 
solidated Gas Utilities Corp., cited the 
reconditioning of a reel bake oven by 
removing the perforated refractory 
arch and installing blue flame refrac- 
tory-heated burners. With regard to 
commercial cooking, A. B. Banowsky, 
United Gas Corp., maintained that it is 
still possible in natural gas areas to re- 
analyze the true needs of hotels and 
restaurants, and recommend changes 
for quicker and better service—with 
resultant increases in gas load. 

The closing phase of the meeting in- 
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The cast of the “Cavalcade of Gas,” a dramatic presentation before the Residential Sales Meeting. 
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volved a series of five papers by ex- 
perts in various classes of “Natural 
Gas Utilization in Larger Heating Op- 
erations.” Concerning, respectively, the 
heating requirements of the ceramic 
industry, the metal industries, oil refin- 
eries, power plants, and railroad shops 
were papers by Messrs. D. D. Beach, 
Macon Gas Co.; George M. Parker, 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp.; Frank S. 
Kelly, Jr., Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co.; George V. Rowland, Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co.; and D. W. Reeves, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co. 


PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 
E. L. Rawlins, of the Union Produc- 


ing Co., Shreveport, La., presided over 
the two production meetings, the first 
of which featured a symposium on 
shooting and acidizing wells. Contrib- 
utors to this symposium were J. M. 
Hanley, Northern Natural Gas Co.; 
T. W. Johnson, Union Producing Co.; 
J. J. Schmidt, The East Ohio Gas Co.; 
Coleman Hunter, Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia Gas Co. Speakers at the Produc- 
tion Conference were: Valentine Mertz, 
Natural Gas Fellowship student at the 
University of Oklahoma; Henry C. 
Walton, Republic Natural Gas Co.; 
J. G. Dickinson, Texoma Natural Gas 
Co.; W. E. Huddleston, Cities Service 
Gas Co. 


RESIDENTIAL CONFERENCE 


Two meetings of the Residential Gas 
Sales Conference were held under the 
direction of Chairman F. M. Rosen- 
krans, new business manager of the 
Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., who 
summarizes the activities of his com- 
mittee in the following statement: 

“The natural gas industry has en- 
joyed a phenomenal growth during the 
past decade, particularly in view of the 
recession and stagnation that affected 
business generally. It is a function of 
the Residential Natural Gas Sales Com- 
mittee to bring to the natural gas in- 
dustry all helpful aids and suggestions 
for the development of its residential 
business and in meeting the problems 
pertaining thereto, that have resulted 
from the work of the various commit- 
tees of the Residential Gas Sales Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association. 
The presentation and discussion of 
progress and problems in developing 
the residential phases of the natural 
gas business is one of the features of 
the annual convention of the Natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas 
Association. 

“At the convention the program of 
the Residential Natural Gas Sales Sec- 
tion was divided into two sessions. The 
first session dealt with executive re- 
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sponsibility in organization and do- 
mestic sales promotion methods as ap- 
plied to, first, metropolitan companies 
and, second, to companies having ur- 
ban service areas. In this program the 
executive responsibility and organiza- 
tion to secure the most effective result 
were discussed by outstanding execu- 
tives in the natural gas industry. 

“The ‘Cavalcade of Gas’ was pre- 
sented at the second session of the Res- 
idential Natural Gas Sales Section. 
This was a unified and colorful series 
of skits portraying gas for the four big 
jobs. Through this portrayal the com- 
mittee endeavored to bring to the con- 
vention the story of progress in the ap- 
pliance equipment field, as well as suc- 
cessful methods of promoting and 
meeting the problems in the domestic 
phase of the natural gas business.” 

Contributors to the Executive Re- 
sponsibility symposium on the first 
day were J. French Robinson, Natural 
Gas Section vice chairman, and E. J. 
Stern, vice president, Public Utilities 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. The sound movie, 
“Fun in the Kitchen,” rounded out the 
first meeting. 

The Cavalcade of Gas feature of the 
second Residential Sales meeting pre- 
sented the following participants: 
Lloyd C. Ginn, American Stove Co.; 
J. G. Tooker, The Gas Service Co.; 
J. H. Warden, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co.; E. P. Fleischi, Central Illinois 
Light Co.; Jewel Hensley, The Gas 
Service Co.; and Adelle Morgenson, 


The Gas Service Co. 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The Accident Prevention sessions, 
which were held under Chairman W. H. 
Adams, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co., presented a panel discussion, 
“How to Instill and Maintain a Greater 
Interest in Accident Prevention” which 
brought participation from James R. D. 
Eddy, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas; C. E. Bennett. 
The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; 
Ralph Shipp, The Lone Star Gas Co.: 
Floyd Callison, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co.; and Hon. J. P. Gibbs, Casualty 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Much interest was shown in the three 
papers which completed the Accident 
Prevention session. The first of these 
dealt with the prevention and extin- 


cuishing of fires and explosions in the 


gas industry, and was presented by 
G. M. Kintz, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
W. R. Davis, Southern California Gas 
Co., in discussing “The Right Man in 
the Right Place” related how his com- 
pany checks to find correct placement 
of personnel through psychological 
tests. 

“Care in selecting personnel is the 


most effective way of protecting utility — 
property against sabotage,” was the 
statement of E. C. Wenig, No. 1 man 
in the Dallas F.B.I. office, who ad- 
dressed the Accidental Prevention ses- 
sions. 


ACCOUNTING CONFERENCE 


Accounting conferences, under Chair- 
man R. E. Hull, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., and Vice Chairman L. L, Dyer, 
Lone Star Gas Co., were held on Tues- 
day and brought as speakers E. H. 
Keller, Philadelphia Electric Co.; E. A. 
Steinberger, Lone Star Gas Co.; I. M. 
Avent, United Gas Pipe Line Co. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


Not a small portion of the business 
of this convention was transacted 
around the luncheon table. Three of 
these luncheon meetings were sched- 
uled for the second day of the meeting: 
(1) The Accounting Committee; (2) 
The Home Service and Residential 
Sales Delegates; and (3) The Main 
Technical and Research Committees. 
The luncheon meeting on Wednesday 
was devoted to discussions of indus- 
trial and commercial gas sales prob- 
lems. 

Much interest was shown in the air 
conditioning exhibit setup on the mez- 
zanine floor of the Baker Hotel in Dal- 
las. Attractive displays were presented 
by leading manufacturers of air con- 
ditioning equipment. 

= 8 


Indiana Gas Association 


GAS Staff Report by Craig Espy: Approxi- 
mately 7000 gas ranges were purchased last 
year by customers of Indiana Gas Companies 
as revealed in the address of E. C. Weston, 
president of Indiana Gas Association at the 
3lst Annual conference of the Association 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind., May 12 
and 13. The address was read by F. B. Cully, 
vice president, who presided over the conven- 
tion in the absence of Mr. Weston. The paper 
further revealed that revenue of gas compa- 
nies within the state increased during the 
year nearly $2,000,000 over the revenue the 
year before. 

F. B. Cully was elected new president by 
the 200 delegates attending the meeting and 
C. V. Sorenson was elected vice president. 
H. W. Thornburg was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer and E. E. Linburg and R. S. Bru- 
ner were elected new directors. C. W. Goris 
was re-elected to the directorate. 

In speaking on “The Effects of War on the 
Gas Industry.” Davis M. DeBard, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., pointed out that com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar will be 
keener and that the gas industry, “better 
to serve and better to prosper, must continu- 
ally be on the lookout not only to improve 
the efficiency of present gas equipment but 
also to broaden its scope to existing mar- 
kets.” To do this, he said, more gas pro- 
motion is necessary. Other speakers on the 
general sessions program were Beulah Straw- 
way, WLW, Cincinnati; E. D. Anderson, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. who 
told what his company is doing in holding 
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Conventionites at the Indiana Gas Association meeting. 


Employee Information Programs; Dr. J. L. 
Bray, Purdue University; and Ray C. Ellis. 
Delco Radio Divlision, General Motors. 

The two meetings of the Technical Sec- 
tion were presided over by Chairman H. G. 
Horstman and Vice Chairman J. M. Pick- 
ford. the latter also bringing the report of 
the committee on Appliance Servicing. 

L. Kirch, as chairman of the committee 
on Coordination of Operating Facilities 
brought the report of his group and D. S. 
Martin, chairman, of the Unaccounted-for 
Gas Committee reported on the work of this 
group. The liquid storage of gas was dis- 
cussed by W. Steinwedell, Gas Machinery 
Co., and John Diehl, American Meter Co.. 
spoke on “Trends in Metering Large Vol- 
umes of Gas.” J. M. Krappe, Purdue, 
showed how improved construction helps to 
eliminate window condensation in small 
houses, and J. Hendrickson spoke on “Wa- 
ter Heaters, Designing for Efficiency, Easy 
Service and Safety.” 

Speaking before the second Technical con- 
ference, A. D. MacLean, Pittsburgh Equita- 
ble Meter Co. discussed the theory of pres- 
sure regulation from the standpoint of actual 
equipment. J. Rian, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co. pointed out that heating jobs 
must be designed, installed and maintained 
as trouble free as possible as a protective 
measure against competitive fuels and as 
a means of promoting other uses of gas fuel 
in the home. W. J. Tragesser and W. K. 
Paul assisted in the preparation of this re- 
port. C. A. Peterson, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility discussed, “Handling and Servicing 
Dealer Equipment from the standpoint of 
All-Out Aid” and the Dealer Service Aid 
Policy. By the first plan the gas company 
connects appliances gratuitously and renders 
free service. By the second plan a sales con- 
tact man is appointed to help dealers sell. 
E. J. Bower participated in this report. 

Others appearing on this program were 
R. V. McGuire, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana, who told the experience of his com- 
pany in detecting gas leaks with the gas 
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stethescope, F. J. Bengert, Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Co., J. M. McCaleb, Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, E. Charleston, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., and F. A. 
Schaefer, Public Service Co. of Indiana. 

In the Sales Section meetings presided 
over by James Sackman, Jim Donnelly, Bas- 
tian Morley Co., pointed out that Gas Indus- 
try’s long pull opportunity lies in helping the 
gas appliance manufacturers secure proper 
sales outlets. Additional distribution outlets 
to consumers, he said, will help to give the 
industry the national advertising and pro- 
motion it seeks. L. C. Ginn, American Stove 
Co., in “Paying Tribute to the Great Amer- 
ican Salesman” pointed out that on the abil- 
ity of the salesmen of the industry rests the 
success of the industry. R. J. Caniff, Servel 
Inc. deal with “Trends in the Refrigeration 
Market” and with a review of gas refrigera- 
tion. Forty million domestic gas refrigera- 
tion units will be added by the gas industry 
this year, he estimated. 

A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana Gas Co.. 
asked the members to develop latent possi- 
bilities in employees through proper train- 
ing and A. B. Parker, A.G.A.E.M. reviewed 
the accomplishments of the CP Range pro- 
gram. He urged that gas ranges be sold “up 
to quality” and “not down to price.” He 
condemned the “CP Except” form of selling 
practiced by some salesmen by which they 
tell the prospect that “this range is CP ex- 
cept for certain features.” H. A. Millbern, 
J. D. Alford, Waldo Schram, D. O. Krutz- 
man, F. W. Budd and E. G. Peabody ap- 
peared in a “Sales Training Symposium” 
telling what their companies are doing in 
sales training. 

The Accounting Section was presided over 
by Paul Stark. C. E. Packman, Middlewest 
Service Co. presented a paper on “Histori- 
cal Cost of Property and Plant.” 

D. H. Mitchell presided over the Annual 
Banquet with Colonel Alvin M. Owsley, au- 
thority on national and international affairs, 
being speaker of the evening. A golf tour- 
nament was held the first afternoon of the 


conference. J. M. Phillips, Dick North and 
Frank Ingle had charge of this affair. Mrs. 
E. G. Peabody was chairman of the Ladies’ 
Bridge Tournament. The general program 
committee was made up of F. W. Budd, T. 

Kemp, J. M. Pickford and Paul Stark. 
T. S. Smith had charge of Registration and 
G. A. Saas of special entertainment. 
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Production Conference 
GAS Staff Report by Elliott Taylor: With 


a total registration of 329, and attendance 
at many of the sessions greatly in excess of 
this number, the annual Joint Conference of 
of the Production and Chemical Committees 
of the Technical Section, American Gas As- 
sociation, held a series of the biggest meet- 
ings in its history at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
New York City, May 19 to 21. 

Inevitably national defense and the Gas 
Industry’s preparation for the eventualities 
of war monopolized the dramatic spot in 
many of the sessions. A luncheon forum on 
national defense drew an attendance of 120 
on the closing day. The luncheon was un- 
der the chairmanship of D. P. Hartson, 
chairman of the Technical Section, and in 
the program were six four-minute speakers 
who touched briefly but in most instances 
specifically, on the problems that are ex- 
pected to arise in the event of war, with 
suggestions for meeting them. 

Among the experts on various phases of 
industry defense, were: V. J. Altieri, East- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates, Everett, Mass.:; 
Samuel Green, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. B. Cadmus, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York 
City; V. A. Ogilvie, Gas Advisers Inc., New 
York City; C. S. Goldsmith, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Prof. 
E. S. Pettyjohn, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. Pettijohn has had experience as mem- 
ber of the Michigan organization set up to 
administer the selective service draft, and 
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At the banquet held at the Midwest Industrial Sales 


his talk was one of suggestions on the re- 
sponsibility of utility executives to seek de- 
ferment for key or indispensible men who 
are called up for selective service classifica- 
tion. The spirit of the draft, according to 
the speaker, is intended to be one of se- 
lecting only men for the army who can be 
released from their civilian duties without 
working a hardship on the industries em- 
ploying them. Yet only the employer can 
verify his employees’ claims to indispensa- 
bility. For the employer to fail to do so, 
under a misguided impression of patriotism 
endangers the proper functioning of the se- 
lective effort. 

Round table luncheon conferences on the 
first day of the conference numbered three, 
devoted to: Coal Carbonization and By- 
Products, under hte chairmanship of W. T. 
Brown, Jones and Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Water Gas Operation, S. Green, 
chairman, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn N. Y.; and Chemistry in The Gas 
Industry, with Dr. C. W. Wilson of Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md., in the chair. 


Open forum discussions followed each 


luncheon in the round table series, as well 
as the final one devoted to national defense. 


Midwest Industrial Council 


More than 70 industrial gas engineers 
from eight midwestern states and Canada 
arrived in Rock Island, Ill., on May 8 for a 
two-day meeting of the Midwest Industrial 
Gas Sales Council of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section, American Gas Associa- 
tion. George A. Uhlmeyer, Industrial Gas 
Engineer of the Peoples Power Co. and host, 
opened the meeting. 


Speakers at the morning meeting were 
James J. Offutt, ceramic engineer; A. P. 
Green, Firebrick Co., Mexico, Missouri, who 
presented a paper, “Selecting Refractories 
for Gas-fired Industrial Furnaces”; R. J. 
Cowan, metallurgist, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, who spoke on “Furnace 
Design and Utilization.” 


The afternoon meeting offered a _ paper, 
“Development of Straight Line Curves for 
Straight Forward Solution of Industrial Gas 
Burning Problems” by Slade B. Gamble, 
National Machine Works, Chicago, Ill. Fol- 
lowing this the group viewed a_ movie, 
“Flame Hardening With Gas.” This movie 
was supplemented with a talk by Jack A. 
Smith, Selas Co., Chicago, III. 

The final talk of the day, delivered by Gor- 


Council on May 8 in the ballroom of the Fort Armstrong Hotel, Rock Island, Illinois. 


don Williams, metallurgist. Deere and Co.. 
was “What the Gas Engineer Should Know 
About Metallurgy.” 

The banquet held at the Fort Armstrong 
hotel climaxed the day’s meeting. George 
Uhlmeyer, toastmaster, with Robert Lind as 
co-host, introduced the following speakers: 
Brig. Gen. Norman S. Ramsey, Commandant 
of Rock Island Arsenal; R. B. McDonald. 
president and general manager of the Peo- 
ples Power Co. of Rock Island; Hyman 
Bornstein, chief metallurgist of Deere and 
Co., Moline; and James Allen, Chicago, 
manager of Engineering and Construction 
departments of the International Harvester 
Co. 
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Hotel, Restaurant Meeting 


Emphasis upon modern gas counter-appli- 
ance sales techniques, and upon trends in 
the quantity cookery baking and commercial 
heating fields which are affecting non-resi- 
dential gas sales, characterized the 194] 
A.G.A. Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial 
Sales Conference, held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, April 24 and 25, and attended by 
about 150 executives, utility sales managers. 
industrial gas men, and appliance manufac- 


Among those present at the A.G.A. Production and Chemical Conference were: FRONT ROW (seated): R. E. Kruger, chairman, Gas Con- 
ditioning Committee; Gladys Hanshaw, A.G.A. Headquarters; H. L. Gaidry, vice chairman, Technical Section: D. P. Hartson, chairman, 
Technical Section: John H. Wolfe, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore: E. L. Sweeney, chairman, Chemical Com- 
mittee. FRONT ROW (standing): L. W. Tuttle, chairman, Distribution Committee: J. M. Beall, A.G.A. Headquarters, editor A.G.A. 
Monthly; W. Philpot, Consumers Gas Co.; Dr. A. R. Powell, Koppers Co.; S. P. Cobb, Ebasco Services: H. M. Blain. New Orleans, La.: 
R. J. Sheridan, vice chairman, Chemical Committee. BACK ROW (standing): H. D. Lehman, vice chairman, Gas Conditioning Commit- 
tee: R. G. Griswold, president, Electric Advisers, Inc.; L. F. Knowlton, chairman, Gas Production Committee: S. J. Beale, chairman. 
Builders’ Section: J. V. G. Postles, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; C. S. Goldsmith, vice chairman, Distribution Committee: W. J. Mur- 
dock, Western United Gas & Electric Co.; V. J. Altieri, chairman, Subcommittee on New Developments. 
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1 J.B, DRUSE 


" b. R. FOOTE 
Central Illinois Electric 
Gas Co. 


Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. 


GEO. 
Brookl 
WATSON E. DERWENT 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 


E. V. FINERAN 
Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


Cc. F. HENNESS 
Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois 


Among those present at A. G.A.’s Hotel, Restaurant, and Commercial Sales Conference 


turers from 18 states. Three round table 
discussions were scheduled on the afternoon 
of the second day. 

Another outstanding feature of the meeting 
was a display of 28 representative gas-fired 
counter cooking appliances of latest design, 
produced by 17 manufacturers. 

George F. A. Owens, vice chairman of the 
A.G.A. Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion, and assistant vice president of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., opened the Thurs- 
day morning Sales and Utilization Session, 
observing that the hotel, restaurant and 
commercial load is so large, profitable and 
rich in possibilities for development, that no 
effort should be spared in doing the best 
possible job in this quarter. 

First speaker was E. V. Fineran, man- 
ager, Industrial Sales Department, Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Gas Light Co., who described the 
technique developed by his company in con- 
ducting annual Commercial Kitchen Mod- 
ernization Campaigns. The Washington com- 
pany’s third annual effort in this direction 
resulted in $48,500 of new commercial cook- 
ing business directly traceable to the cam- 
paign. 

After Watson E. Derwent, president, As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers, and vice president, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford. IIl., had outlined the 
growing interest on the part of manufac- 
turers in the possibilities of broader com- 
mercial business, J. B. Druse, manager, Com- 
mercial Gas Sales Division, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. analyzed “Business Opportunities 
In The Corner Bakery.” 

R. M. Conner, director of the A.G.A. Test- 
ing Laboratories, outlined progress in de- 
veloping A.G.A. Approval Requirements for 
commercial gas-using equipment not cov- 
ered by existing standards. 

“Modern Food Service”, according to Paul 
Moore, nationally noted restaurant executive 
of Chicago, should mean to the gas indus- 
try an opportunity to show its hotel and res- 
taurant customers a way to profit. He rec- 
ommended that every sales proposal be ac- 
companied by a statement indicating the 
length of time required to write off the cost 
of new replacement equipment in food, fuel, 
time and other savings. 

Most surprising data disclosed at the Con- 
ference was that presented by C. George 


Segeler, engineer of utilization, A.G.A., New 
York. on the subject of “Is There Excess 
Heat in Restaurants ?—-An Analysis of Recent 
Studies.” After reviewing psychometric tests 
concurrently made in 18 sets of comparable 
gas and electric kitchens of various types in 
various parts of the country, it was surpris- 
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ingly demonstrated that the gas kitchen may 
actually be cooler and dryer than the equiva- 
lent electric kitchen. This is in direct con- 
tradiction to existing belief and advertising 
claims, and gives the industry invaluable 
competitive ammunition. 

George S. Jones, Jr., vice president Ser- 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., in outlining his 
company's estimate of “Commercial Gas Re- 
frigeration in 1941,” pointed to the recent 
decision of his company (in cooperation 
with the Association’s Commercial Refriger- 
ation Committee) to concentrate sales effort 
in two areas where all conditions are most 
favorable for properly promoting this class. 


Canadian Gas Association 


W. J. Pead, Jr., of Montreal, was elected 
president of the Canadian Gas Association 
at the 34th annual convention of that group 
held on May 20 and 21 in the Royal Con- 
naught Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. He suc- 
ceeds J. B. McNary of Hamilton. 

Also appointed to ofhce were: F. D. How- 
ell, Brantford, first vice president; Allan A. 
Harris, Jr.. Winnipeg, second vice president: 
George W. Allen, Toronto, secretary-treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee includes: 
K. L. Dawson, Halifax; C. W. Delorey. Que- 
bec; George Page, Montreal; W. H. Munro, 
Ottawa; W. C. Philpott, Toronto; A. J. 
Strain, Toronto; J. B. McNary, Hamilton; 
Julian Garrett, Edmonton, and John Deillor, 
Vancouver. 

The program of the meeting included ad- 
dresses by the following: H. P. Nagel, edu- 
cational director, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co. Ltd.; Edward J. Tucker, director and 
general manager, Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto; Major T. J. Strickler, president. 
American Gas Association; R. M. Conner, 
director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories; A. E. 
Lee, assistant to vice president, Servel, Inc.: 
A. J. Strain, superintendent, Domestic Sales 
Division, Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto: 
and M. J. Gardner, supervisor of Industrial 
Gas Division, Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Consolidated, Montreal. 


New England Gas Ass'n 


Three meetings of the New England Gas 
Association were held during May; the In- 
dustrial Division Meeting at the Algonquin 
Club, Bridgeport, Conn., on May 21: the 
meeting of the Sales Division at the Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, Mass., on May 23; and 
the Accounting Division meeting at the Mal- 


den and Melrose Gas Light Co. on May 27. 

The theme of the Industrial Division gath- 
ering was “Defense and Low-Cost Housing,” 
according to George A. Carlson, secretary- 
treasurer of that group, and the subject was 
well covered by several papers. Among those 
presented were “The Part Gas _ Utilities 
Should Play in Defense and Low-Cost Hous- 
ing,’ by A. C. Shire, director of Technical 
Research, U. S. Housing Authority, and 
“Symposium on _ Defense and _ Low-Cost 
Housing,” by H. S. Christman, sales man- 
ager, the Philadelphia Gas Works Co., and 
B. H. Dingley. Jr., manager, appliance sales, 
The Hartford Gas Co. 

The meeting of the Sales Division fea- 
tured four addresses: “How I Sell Water 
Heaters,” by Thomas C. Roche, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; “Hot Water Service as 
the Woman Views It,” by Katherine Fisher. 
director, Good Housekeeping Institute; “The 
Question as a Sales Tool,” by Oscar T. 
Smith, professor of Merchandising and 
Salesmanship, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, IIniversitv; and “Water 
Heating in the New-Building Market,” by 
Ralph L. Towne, Sales Promotion manager. 
Surface Combustion Corp. 

At the Accounting Division dinner, pa- 
pers were presented by G. W. Rogers, audi- 
tor, Central Vermont Publice Service Corp. 
on “Continuing Property Records in Our 
Company.” and by Hall M. Henry, assistant 
to the president, New England Gas and 
Electric Association, who spoke on “What 
[ Expect of the Accounting Department.” In 
addition a panel discussion, “Showing Mer- 
chandise Installment Accounts on Gas Bills.” 
was presented by Willard A. Miller, chair- 
man, George S. Lees. Benjamin D. Mere- 


dith, Lester N. Odams. and Fred R. Todd. 
& es 


Yoston 


Michigan Gas Association 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Gas Association, to be held in the Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island. Mich.. on June 30. 


July 1 and 2, will have as a tentative program 


the following, according to Albert G. Schroe- 
der, secretary-treasurer of the Association. 

Monday, June 30, Joint Session with Michi- 
gan Electric Light Association: Address by 
Miss Sarah M. Sheridan, vice president of 
The Detroit Edison Co.; and an address by 
James E. McCarthy, Dean, College of Com- 
merce of the University of Notre Dame— 
“The Accounting Department and Its Re- 
sponsibility to Management.” 

Tuesday, July 1: Address of president Fred 
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Chairman, wire 


Committ@, A. &.A. 
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COL. W. F. ROCKWELL Mueller Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. 


WHWELLER 


J. B. McNARY 
President, Canadian 
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J. Da MAUR 


Toro ' Ontario 


Director, A.G.A. 2 


ALEXANDER 


AW 
FORWARD H. L. WHITEL 


Jénes & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 


é: 


cabfronn E. PAIGE 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Delegates to the A. G. A. Distribution Conference, held in Pittsburgh, April 23-25. 


P. Cope, division manager, Consumers Power 
Co., Saganaw, Mich.; address by Major 
Alexander Forward, managing director, Am- 
erican Gas Association; paper by Walter L. 
Kurdelski, assistant sales manager, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids—‘‘Sales 
Prospects Obtained by Employee Co-opera- 
tion.” 

Wednesday, July 2: Annual Report on 
work being done under the Gas Fellowship 
at the University of Michigan—J. E. Spindle, 
chairman of Technical Committee. and 
professor Alfred H. White and_ professor 
Elmore S. Pettyjohn; “A Review of the Pres- 
ent Natural Gas Situation in Michigan” by 
chairman J. E. Spindle; “A Case Study of a 
Gas Distribution System” by R. E. Townsend, 
former holder of Fellowship; “Analysis of 
Soil Conditions Prior to Installing Under- 
eround Pipes”; and. “Corrosive Conditions 
and Methods of Pipe Protection.” 


P.C.G.A. June Meeting 


Modern methods of selling gas service will 
be presented by leaders in the gas industry 
at the annual Pacific Northwest Conference 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association which 
will be held in Portland, Ore., June 9 and 
10 in the auditorium of the Public Service 
building. 

Heading the list of distinguished salesmen 
of the gas industry will be W. E. Derwent, 


P. C.G. A., has worked with Mr. Barnett ar- 
ranging an informative program. 

Robert A. Hornby, vice president of the 
Pacific Lighting Corp. and president of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, will be the 
general chairman. 

The first day’s conference will convene at 
2:30 P. M. Monday, June 9, after which will 
follow talks by Paul B. McKee, president of 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.; W. E. Derwent; 
O. R.. Doerr, general sales manager of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. and chairman 
of the sales and advertising section of ihe 
Pacific Coast Gas Association; W. M. Jacobs, 
general superintendent of sales, Southern 
California Gas Co.; John E. Bogan, sales 
promation manager, range division, Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers, and Norman R. McKee, vice 
president, Southern Counties Gas Co. and 
member of the American Gas Association on 
Community Development. 

Meeting at 10:00 A.M. June 10 will be 
the Seminar on holding and developing busi- 
ness under the chairmanship of R. E. Fisher, 
vice president of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. Four main talks will be given at 
this meeting: John Hodgkins, Northwest 


CALENDAR 


June 


sales representative of the James Graham 
Manufacturing Co.; J. C. Gilbert. Santa 
Monica Division Manager, Southern Counties 
Gas Co.; H. W. Edmund, sales manager, 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co., and 
J. E. Kern, supervisor domestic sales, South- 
ern California Gas Co. 

At the luncheon at 12:15 at the Heathman 
hotel, E. B. MacNaughton, president of the 
First National Bank of Portland will be pre- 
sented as the main speaker. James F. Pol- 
lard, president of the Seattle Gas Co. will 
be chairman. The afternoon Seminar will 
begin at 2:00 P. M. in the auditorium of 
the Public Service building, with talks by 
J. H. Gumz, industrial engineer of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. and chairman of 
the commercial and industrial sales com- 


_mittee of the Pacific Coast Gas Association: 


T. E. Roach, president, Washington Gas & 
Electric Co.; Ralph Calkins, Pacific North- 
west manager of McCann-Erickson, and John 
J. Winn, Jr., commercial manager of Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co. 

The conference will be closed with a play- 
let “The Bride Saves the Business,” written 
and directed by Rita Calhoun, home service 
director of Portland Gas & Coke Co., 


Home Service Conference 


The Home Service Conference, sponsored 
by the Home Service Committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association in cooperation with the 


vice president of the Geo. D. Roper Corp. Association of Gas Appliance and SReiiaht Dasani Them f 4] 
and president of the Association of Gas Ap- Equipment Manufacturers — Ambassador ousehold technology Vepartment of the 
of Home Economics at Syracuse 


pliances and Equipment Manufacturers, and 
George S. Jones, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Servel Inc. Mr. Der- 
went will speak on “The National Picture 
for Gas Appliances” and Mr. Jones will 
talk on “The Appliance Salesman in Nationa! 
Defense.” The sales and commercial man- 
agers of Pacific coast companies will presenti 
up-to-the-minute methods which are con- 
tributing to the great growth of gas service 
sales in this area. 

All meetings will be held in the audito- 
rium on the third floor of the Public Service 
building at Southwest Sixth Ave. and Sal- 
mon St., only two blocks from the Heath- 
man hotel, which has been designated as 
headquarters for the convention. Hotel reser- 
vations may be made by writing direct to 
the hotel in care of John J. Winn, Jr., com- 
mercial manager of Portland Gas & Coke Co. 

R. G. Barnett, vice president and general 
manager of Portland Gas & Coke Co. and a 
director of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 
Clifford Johnstone, managing director of the 
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Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., June 3-5. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association Northwest 
Conference—Portland, Ore., June 9 and 10. 

L.P.G.A. Pacific Coast Section — San 
Francisco, Calif., June 9 and 10. 

Pacific Heating and Air Conditioning 
Exposition—San Francisco, Calif., June 
16-20. 

Michigan Gas Association—Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich., June 30, July 1 
and 2. 


August 
Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course—-Campus, University of West Vir- 
ginia August 18-20. 


September 

Mid-West Gas School and Conference 
—Ames, Iowa, September 8-10. 

Annual Convention, Pacific Coast Gas 
Association—Del Monte, Calif., September 
10-12. 

Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion—-Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 11-12. 


October 


23rd Annual Convention, American Gas 
Association—Atlantic City, N. J., the 
week of October 20, 1941. 


College 
University. will be held in Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 7 and 8, 1941. Program arrangements 
are being made by Elizabeth Sweeney, In- 
structor in the Household Technology De- 
partment. Miss Sweeney was chairman in 
1937 of the A.G.A. Home Service Committee. 

July 7 and 8 are the opening days of ihe 
University summer school, and _ speakers 
from the summer faculty will be available to 
outline recent developments in the field of 
home economics. The program will include 
also representatives from home service itself, 

-through an actual demonstration, a home 
call skit and group discussions. 

Three of the sessions will be held in Max- 
well Auditorium at. Syracuse University. 
with the fourth session where the demonstra- 
tion and home call skit wil be given, in the 
Home Service Auditorium of the Central 
New York Power Corp., at Syracuse with 
Miss Margaret Burlingham, home service di- 
rector as hostess. 

Jessie McQueen is home service counsellor 
for the American Gas Association. 
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T THE recently-held annual con- 

vention of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass., on May 26 and 27, 
a comprehensive and informative pro- 
gram was presented those present, un- 
der the chairmanship of J. V. Macdon- 
ald, of Boston, Mass., head of the pro- 
gram committee. New officers as elec- 
ted by delegates at the convention are: 


President A. C. Joy, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., advertising and publicity man- 
ager, San Francisco. 

Vice President, Miss Clara Zillessen, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., advertising manager, 
Philadelphia. 

Second Vice President, Thomas H. Spain, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., adver- 
tising manager, Newark, N. J. 

Third Vice President, J. V. Macdonald, 
Boston Edison Co., publicity director, Boston. 

Secretary, E. N. Pope, California Power 
and Light Co., director of advertising, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Treasurer, Dale Remington, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp.. advertising manager, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Director for One Year, H. J. Rowe, Iowa 
Electric Light and Power Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Director for Two Years, H. W. Olcott, 
Bozell-Jacobs, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors for Three Years, R. G. Kenyon, 
Southern California Edison Co., advertising 
manager, Los Angeles; Robert Plowe, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., manager, publicity 
and advertising, Chicago, LIll.; R. I. Seymour, 
Kansas City Power and Light Co., advertis- 
ing manager, Kansas City, Mo. 


One of the primary features of the 
meeting was the announcement of the 
prize winners of the association’s an- 
nual better copy contest, awards being 
presented for outstanding advertise- 
ments and promotional endeavors 
through the use of various media. The 
awards were made as follows: 


For Public Relations Newspaper Adver- 
tising: 

National Award: Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 

Regional Awards: The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash.; The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisiana Power & Light Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


For Gas Load Building Newspaper Adver- 
tising: 

National Award: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, III. 

Regional Awards: Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., Green Bay, 
Wis.: Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Lone Star Gas System, Dallas. Texas; 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. 
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P.U.A.A. Lists Better Copy Winners 


For Gas Merchandise Newspaper Adver- 
tising: 

National Award: Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Regional Awards: The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Georgia; Rochester Gas 
& Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; The 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sioux City Gas & Elec. Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


For Campaigns for All Utility Companies: 
National Award: West Penn Power Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Special Citation: Hartford Electric Light 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Regional Awards: Puget Sound Fower & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash.; Nebraske. Power 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Texas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas, Texas; The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. ” 


For Employee Magazine: 

National Award: Philadelphia Electric Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Regional Awards: San Diego Gas & Elec. 
Co., San Diego, Calif.; Nebraska Power Co.. 
Omaha, Neb.; The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Waterbury, Conn.; West Texas 
Utilities Co., Abilene, Texas; The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


For Employee Newspapers: 
National Award: The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Regional Awards: Lone Star Gas System. 
Dallas. Texas; Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Public Service 
Elec. & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Florida 
Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla:: Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash.; 


For Bill Enclosures—Residential Custo- 
mers: 

National Award: The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Regional Awards: B. C. Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis. Minn.; Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla.; Central 
Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Louisiana Power and Light Co., New 
Orleans, La.; The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


For Direct Mail—Residential: 

National Award: Nebraska 
Omaha, Neb. 

Regional Awards: Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Public Service 
Co. of No. IIl., Chicago, Ill.; The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn.: 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Texas 
Power & Light, Dallas, Texas: Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Direct Mail—dndustrial and ‘Com- 
mercial: 

National Award: The 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Regional Awards: Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Southern Calif. 
Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Texas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas; Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha. Neb.; Carolina Power 
& Light Co., Raleigh, N. C.; The Cincinnati 
Gas & Elec. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Special Booklets, Pamphlets, Etc.: 


Power Co., 


Hartford Electric 


National Awards: Commonwealth Ediso \ 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Regional Awards: Sioux City Gas & Elec. 
Co., Sioux City, lowa; So. Calif. Edison Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; The Conn. Light & 
Power Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Lone Star 
Gas System, Dallas, Texas; Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y. Inc., New York. 

For Window or Inside Displays: 

National Award: Wisconsin Michigan 
Power Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Regional Awards: Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Buffalo Nia- 
gara Elec. Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; Providence 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; Wisconsin Michi- 
gan Power Co., Appleton, Wis.; Cincinnati 
Gas & Elec. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Outdoor Advertising: 

National Award: Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Regional Awards: Consolidated Edison 
Co, of N. Y. Inc.. New York City; The Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn.; El 
Paso Electric Co., E] Paso, Texas; Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill.; Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb.; New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

For Radio Advertising: 

Ist Award—Consolidated Edison Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2nd Award—Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

3rd Award—Louisiana Power & Light Co., 

Citation—Single program submitted by 
Hartford Elec. Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

National Award: Florida Power and Light 
Co., Miami, Fla. 

Regional Awards: The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; Texas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Texas; Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Co.. San Francisco, Calif.; The Conn. Light 
& Power Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wisconsin Michi- 
gan Power Co., Appleton, Wis. 


Papers were presented on the follow- 
ing topics: “A Consumer Looks at Ad- 
vertising,”’ “The Plus of Informative 
Labeling,” ‘Setting Utility Sails to 
Meet New Winds,” “Utility Advertis- 
ing Evaluated,” and “The Utility Man’s 
Responsibility in the Defense Pro- 


oram. 
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Elkhorn Valley Gas Company 
Incorporates for $100,000 


Articles of incorporation for the Elkhorn 
Valley Gas Co. were filed recently. The 
company was incorporated for $100,000. 
Board of directors is comprised of C. E. 
Malmsten, Salina E. Malmsten and Robert 
Malmsten. 

The company, locatéd in Scribner, Neb., 
will supply gas to Scribner and Hooper, Neb. 
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Koppers Announces Change 


The Chicago, Ill., offices of The Koppers 
Coal Co. and the Bartlett Hayward and Wood 
Preserving divisions of Koppers Co. will be 
consolidated about May 1, it is announced 
by Walter Rothenhoefer, general manager of 
sales for the coal company. The new offices 
are being located in the Railway Exchange 
Building, 224 South Michigan Ave. 
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Recovery Bill Proposed for 
Oklahoma City Field 


S A result of a two-year engineering sur- 
A ey, a majority of the oil and gas produc- 
ing interests operating in the Wilcox sand 
zone of the Oklahoma City field, agreed upon 
a secondary recovery bill which was intro- 
duced in the Oklahoma State Senate on 
April 28. 

The bill is drawn so that it applies only to 
the Oklahoma City field. It permits unitiza- 
tion of leases and the use of natural gas, 
water flooding or other secondary recovery 
methods which may be approved by the state 
corporation commission, in the production of 
oil and gas from a common reservoir which 
cannot be recovered by primary methods. 

A hearing before the Senate committee on 
oil and gas, April 30, developed engineering 
estimates that upward of 80,000,000 barrels 
of oil in the Oklahoma City field can be re- 
covered by repressuring which otherwise will 
remain in the ground and become an eco- 
nomic waste. The bill is backed by the Okla- 
homa City Secondary Recovery Association. 
which includes about 30 oil and gas operat- 
ing companies. The association stated at the 
hearing that, while several voluntary plans 
for secondary recovery are in operation in 
Oklahoma, including repressuring with natu- 
ral gas in the South Burbank and Billings 
fields, such a plan could not be carried out 
in the Oklahoma City field except by legisla- 
tive authority because of the wide diversifica- 
tion of lease and royalty interests in the field. 
This would make it impossible even to con- 
tact many of the interest holders for volun- 
tary agreements. 

* * 


Tinned Copper Now Used 
For Refrigerator Trays 


Tinned copper ice cube trays are now being 
supplied by Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., to 
replace aluminum trays which have been re- 
moved from the Servel Electrolux refrigera- 
tors in accordance with regulations of the 
Government’s Office of Production Manage- 
ment, George S. Jones, Jr., vice president and 
general sales manager of the company, an- 
nounced. 

The grids in the new trays will be either 
of tinned copper or of rubber, the type of 
grid supplied being dependent upon the 
model of the refrigerator. 

Servel is rapidly filling all back orders for 
the new tinned copper trays to replace the 
aluminum trays gas companies and dealers 
removed to comply with the O. P. M. order, 
which was a defense measure. The new tinned 
copper trays are being sent out in packages 
containing the required number of trays for 
each model size. 

* & 


Western Metal Congress 
Held in Los Angeles 


The Western Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion was held from May 19 to 23 in the 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium and Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. W. H. Eisenman, secretary 
of the American Society for Metals, esti- 
mated that 3000 technical engineers, metal- 
lurgists, purchasing agents and paint opera- 
tors had attended the technical sessions and 
that 50,000 metal workers and engineers 
identified with the fabrication of steels had 
viewed the Exposition. 

The American Welding Society held its 
regional conference on the first four morn- 
ings of the event in the Biltmore Hotel. 
while the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion met on the latter two mornings and the 
final evening. Sessions of the American So- 
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ciety for Metals took place mornings, after- 
noons and nights on all five days. 

Noted technical authorities from all parts 
of the country delivered talks on new alloys 
created in the prevailing war emergency. 
They discussed the chemistry, fabrication, 
treatment and testing of metals, as well as 
their applications. At the same time. many 
lectures were designed primarily for oil, 
chemical, general manufacturing and mining 
industries. 

oo ys 


Pacific Lighting Corp. to 
Build Repressuring Plant 
T HE Goleta gas field, near Santa Barbara. 


Calif., which includes the More ranch gas 
wells drilled by General Petroleum, was re- 
cently acquired by the Pacific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif., which company has al- 
ceady begun construction of a large com- 
pressor plant for the purpose of transforming 
the field into a gas storage area. 

The completed plant. according to company 
advices, will consist of five units, capable of 
handling 30,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. 
The installation, it was reported, will cost ap- 
proximately $84,543, and will consist of four 
new 650-hp. Ingersoll-Rand units in addition 
to one 300-hp. Cooper-Bessemer unit com- 
pleted on the More lease a year ago for ex- 
perimental repressuring purposes. 

It was indicated that the new Ingersoll- 
Rand units will be the most modern type of 
V-units available. Each unit has eight cylin- 
ders, each cylinder being directly connected 
to two horizontal double-acting compressors. 
Each unit will weigh 85,000 pounds. The 
main engine building will be 124 ft. long 
and 29 ft. wide, with an auxiliary building 
at one end 58 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. In 
addition, the company will build four six- 
room residences to the west of the plant for 
employees. A crew of 15 men will be re- 
quired to operate the plant and field facili- 
ties. It is expected to have the entire plant 
completed by July 1. 
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A.G.A. Receives 500 Entries 
For Prize Paper Contest 


Well over 500 entries were received at the 
closing date, May 1, of the Prize Paper Con- 
test on the subject “How I Would Increase 
Public Acceptance of Gas as the Ideal Do- 
mestic Fuel,” conducted by the Committee on 
Personnel Practices of the American Gas As- 
sociation, according to the chairman, Roland 
S. Child of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The entries 
represent 74 companies in 30 states and the 
District of Columbia and Canada. 

The difficult task of judging has been start- 
ed and president T. J. Strickler and vice 
president George S. Hawley of the Associa- 
tion will select the final winners of the $150 
and $75 cash prizes. The winners will be an- 
ncunced at the convention in Atlantic City 
next October. In addition to the national 
prizes many of the companies awarded prizes 
for the best papers submitted by employees. 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
To Expand Facilities 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has applied to the California 
Railroad Commission for authority to invest 
$761,800 in a new 5l-mile 12%4-in. gas line 
from the Kettleman compressor station to 
Fresno, Calif. Previously it has used the 
Southern California Gas Co. line over this 
route, but increased business has made the 
new line necessary. It will supply Fresno, 
Madera and Merced counties, Calif. 


Congress Hears Pipe Line 
Eminent Domain Bill 


ine a gre by Congressman Cole of 
Maryland, and personally approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a Bill was recently presented 
to Congress as a part of the report of the 
Petroleum Subcommittee on pipe lines. This 
Bill, as read by Cole, confers upon an un- 
designated government agency and private 
companies the authority to exercise the right 
of eminent domain in the building of pipe 
lines upon a proclamation by the President 
that the lines are necessary for National 
Defense. 

Other provisions of the Bill provide for the 
President’s authorizing the construction of 
pipe lines by an agency or department of the 
government; for the President’s advancing 
money for the construction of pipe lines; 
for the authority for the President to relieve 
lines constructed under the Act from duty 
or liability under the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Natural Gas Act; and for pipe 
lines constructed under the Act to be con- 
structed and operated subject to “such terms 
and conditions as the President may pre- 
scribe as necessary for National Defense 
Purposes.” 
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Merged Firms Announce 
Construction Program 


The newly formed Kansas-Nebraska Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Inc., representing the consol- 
idation of the Kansas Pipe Line and Gas Co. 
of Phillipsburg, Kan., and the Nebraska Nat- 
ural Gas Co. of Topeka, Kan., announced 
their plans recently for a $1,000,000 construc- 
tion program, including an 8-in. pressure line 
from the Hugoton, Kan., gas field to Cam- 
bridge, Neb. 

The sale of the Nebraska company and the 
consolidation were announced recently by 
S. D. Whiteman, general manager for the 
new firm. Headquarters will be at Phillips- 
burg, Kan. 

The Kansas-Nebraska firm will supply gas 
at wholesale to 53 towns and at retail to 31 
towns, with more to be added when the new 
pipe line is completed, Whiteman said. Work 
on the new line was to have begun by now. 


Shell Oil Co. to Erect 
Second Toluene Plant 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., recently announced the 
awarding of a contract for the erection of 
an additional petroleum toluene plant at its 
Houston, Texas, refinery. According to Dr. 
R. H. Waser, manager of Shell’s Houston re- 
finery, this plant will be a duplicate of Amer- 
ica’s first petroleum toluene plant which went 
into operation there last December. The com- 
bined capacity of these plants will be 4,000.- 
000 gals. of toluene per year from which 
about 40,000,000 Ibs. of T.N.T. can be manu- 
factured. 

The contract for the new Shell plant has 
been awarded to the C. F. Braun Co. of Al- 
hambra, Calif., and is expected to be com- 
pleted by October 1. The two toluene plants 
represent an investment to Shell of more than 


$1,000,000. 
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New United Gas Office 


A gala formal opening of a new office in 
Liberty, Texas, was held on April 26, L. A. 
Wright, district manager of United Gas Corp., 
announced recently. Free refreshments were 
served, and the new office, tastefully deco- 
rated in an attractive color scheme, was 
thrown open to public inspection. 
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San Franciscans Sweep CP Contest 


HE top eight men in the United 
States winning prizes in the CP 
Range sales contest sponsored by the 
American Gas Association were all 
from the San Francisco Bay area. They 
were: 
First prize ($25): E. E. Whelan, The 
Emporium, San Francisco. 
Second prize ($20): H. F. Baldwin, 
Nathan Dohrmann Co., San Jose. 
Third prize ($15): R. J. Welsh, Jack- 
son Furniture Co., Oakland. 
Fourth prize ($10): F. P. Phillips, 
Sterling Furniture Co., San Francisco. 
Fifth prize ($10): Walter Bray, The 
Emporium, San Francisco. 
Sixth prize ($5): Leo Allampress, Na- 
than Dohrmann Co., San Jose. 
Seventh prize ($5): Art 
Lachman Bros., San Francisco. 
Eighth prize ($5) : Harold Mullee, J. H. 
Wiley & Co., San Francisco. 


Sammann. 


Each of these eight winners was lo- 
cated in the territory served by the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., and com- 
peted against salesmen in territories 
throughout the country served by the 
Consolidated Edison Co., of N. Y.., 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., South- 


ern California Gas Co., the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Kings County Lighting Co., 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. and Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co. 


All prizes were donated by the CP 
Range Manufacturers of the Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. 


Each dealer and dealers’ salesmen in 
the area eligible to win paid an en- 
trance fee, and prizes were based on 
sales of CP ranges for the month of 
March, 1941. The standings were de- 
termined by the officers of the CP 
Ranger Club and were based on veri- 
fied reports forwarded by the various 
local Ranger Club representatives. 

E. E. Whelan, winner of the first 
prize, has been a Star Ranger since 
1939 and has already sold enough 
ranges to qualify as a Star Ranger for 
1942, his third consecutive year al- 
though he has not yet received his 
award. The prizes were awarded by 
local Gas Appliance Society units. 


Reading from left to right: Lewis L. Meyer. vice president of the San Francisco unit of 

the Gas Appliance Society: CP prize winners Art Sammann, Walter Bray, Harold Mullee. 

E. E. Whelan: Frank Talcott, CP Ranger Club representative for the San Francisco dis- 
trict: Clifford Johnstone, managing director, Pacific Coast Gas Association. 


Sales Insurance 


Perhaps it isn’t exactly an insurance: 
policy, but the folks at the Fall Rive: 
Gas Works Co, in Fall River, Mass.. 
are working under the theory that 
placing a new gas range in a custo. 
mers home insures that custome: 
against the wiles of competition for at 
least ten years, and to that end set out 
in March to sell 180 gas ranges. 

With about 25,000 customers and 10 
district salesmen, this seemed like a 
pretty good job along with the other 
for that month. Special emphasis was 
placed on tying in with the national 
CP program and as a result 43 CP 
ranges were sold during the month 
with two of the Fall River salesmen 
winning second and sixth awards in 
the national contest. 

When the campaign ended on March 
31 a total of 340 ranges had been sold, 
but this. was not the whole story be- 
cause a two-weeks grace period is 
given the salesmen and customers in 
which to finish up the activity during 
April. In spite of the fact that the 
salesmen began work on two new cam- 
paigns on April 1, they were able to 
sell in addition 145 ranges during the 
first 12 days bringing the total to 485 
ranges or about 2% of the domestic 
meters, 

Not only has this given the Com- 
pany a splendid start for the year but 
the progress made during March, 
which is actually earlier than the nor- 
mal buying season, will continue to 
produce results far into the summer. 
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Eight Hit the Jackpot 


If we had a contest of the month in 
G AS, it would be that put on for the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. by Columbus Dis- 
trict Manager Frank S. Williams. 
There were eight winners in this con- 
test; the result of eight exactly correct 
guesses as to the cost of gas used for 
cooking, refrigerating, water heating 
and house heating in the Andrew N. 
Hauer all-gas home in Columbus dur- 
ing a 12 month period. Total amount 
of the 12 monthly bills, dating from 
Dec. 18, 1939 to Dec. 18, 1940, was ex- 
actly $73.00. 

More than 3500 estimates were made 
during the week at the gas company’s 
display booth in the all-gas home. It 
is most interesting to note that more 
than 80% were in amounts above the 
actual cost of the gas used. The Hauer 
home is a six-room residence of mod- 
ern construction, equipped with gas 
range, gas refrigerator and gas furnace. 
The home was selected because it is 
a typical modern, all-gas residence, 
occupied by an average family. 
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Add 75% Discount Plan 


Recently in this department we pre- 
sented in some detail an account of 
the 75% Discount Plant of Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., which features 
vas water heaters and gas ranges sold 
to new users. It has been reported 
that Wisconsin Public Service Corp. is 
planning a renewal of this campaign 
for 1941 and that this, topic held the 
spotlight at a recent one-day meeting 
of all company gas sales people at 
Greenbay. In the photograph we see 
A. C. Davey, general commercial man- 
ager, left, inspecting with H. A. Wat- 
son, of the CP Gas Range Promotional 
committee, a chart of the firm’s in- 
creased gas business. During the past 
10 years records show a 20% gain in 
customers and a 3.9% gain in residen- 
tial sales (less space heating), both 
records being far ahead of state and 
national averages. 


Knights of the Dotted Line 
Through the kindness of E. V. Vone- 


man, we have received a copy of the 
Prospectus covering the 1941 Spring 
Sales Campaign of the Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities Co. and are much im- 
pressed by the ancient scrolling, 
crowned lions and horned unicorus 
which greeted us upon opening the 
package. 

We can see that the gas people in 
Montana have succeded in escaping 
an all-too realistic world by staging 
thier sales efforts in the mythical king- 
dom of Mondakonia, and by awarding 
to each other such ancient titles as 
Page, Squire, Herald, and Commander 
for sales proficiency. Top award is 
the Sword of Merit. In making this 
escape to ancient times and far off 
places, the Montana company has 
changed the name of its weekly sales 
publication from “Sales Bull” to “The 
Mondakonia Herald.” 
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Forerunner of Progress 


HERE are those who would say that 

we were stretching a point too far 
to proclaim salesmanship as the fore- 
runner of progress, In rebuttal, the op- 
ponents of this proclamation might 
point with smug satisfaction to inven- 
tive genius and its products such as the 
steam engine, the telephone, the elec- 
tric bulb, the automobile. 

Consider the items named. A preju- 
diced public threw up opposition to 
their acceptance that could have meant 
defeat. It was not the things themselves 
but salesmanship that put them over. 


The steam locomotive met and over- 
came such drastic opposition as a law 
in New York prohibiting the laying of 
track; and the ministers’ fight against 
it declaring it to be “in direct opposi- 
tion to the laws of God”; and the 


medical societies’ condemnation which 
warned that “the air would be poisoned 
and birds would die of suffocation.” 


In 1865, a typical editorial appeared 
in an Eastern newspaper which read: 
“Well-informed people know it is im- 
possible to transmit the human voice 
over wires and, were it possible to do 
so, the thing would have no value.” No 
less than 44 years ago, a New York 
paper ridiculed a man who had the 
“crazy notion” of supplanting gas 
lights with electricity. There are those 
who live today who once scoffed at the 
automobile as a “fool contraption.” 


Strangely enough, these inventions 
and many others did not come into 
being because people wanted them. 
They were created by men of vision 
and sold by men of vision. 


People don’t buy — they are sold. 


DOTTED LINE ROSCOE ° By Bob Crosby 


> ce. _ pit 


“But, Roscoe, dear—why can't we get 
the industrial rate?” 
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@ Appointment of W. R. Davis as personnel 
manager of the Southern California Gas Co.., 
effective May 1, has been announced by F. S. 
Wade, president and 
general manager of the 
company. Mr. Davis 
succeeds Guy W. 
Wadsworth, Jr.. in 
this post. Mr. Wads- 
worth recently was 
elected vice president 
in charge of employee 
relations. Mr. Davis 
became associated 
with the gas company 
in 1937 as personnel 
representative and be- 
came assistant person- 
nel manager the fol- 
lowing year. His busi- 
ness career began in 1926 when he was em- 
ployed by the Lomita Gasoline Co. of Long 
Beach. He started as a field chart collector 
and subsequently worked in various depart- 
ments, including accounting, measurement, 
and plant operation. He became assistant 
superintendent of that company in 1932. 


W. R. DAVIS 
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e The National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced the election of Austin W. 
Clark as vice president, effective as of April 
22, 1941. Previous to joining the National 
Supply Co. in August, 1940, as assistant vice 
president, Mr. Clark had been associated for 
four years with Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, as assistant comptroller. Prior to that 
time he was for 14 years with the Hearst 
Publications in New York City as comptroller 
and treasurer, and was also for four years 
with the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., in 
Peru, South America. 


© Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador to 
the United States, was in Minneapolis re- 
cently attending a joint regional meeting of 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Winnipeg Branch of 
the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs. While there, Lord Halifax and his 
party visited the main plant of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. The Ambassador expressed great 
interest in the manufacture of precision in- 
struments now in large volume production 
due to greatly increased demand in_ the 
United States for heating controls of all 


CHECK THE RECORD 
for 


1. RELIABILITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. ACCEPTANCE 


TITAN WATER HEATER CONTROLS 
FOR ALL GASES 


THE TITAN VALVE AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


9913 Elk Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Lord Halifax signing roster at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell plant, required of every visitor 
by defense contract regulations, while C. B. 
Sweatt, left, vice president, and H. W. 
Sweatt, president, right, look on. 


kinds, and also because Minneapolis-Honey- 
well is engaged on several important defense 
contracts involving precision instruments fo: 
war work. 


Lord Halifax and his party could not 
escape the iron clad rule that everyone enter- 
ing the plant must state his business and 
sign the roster. He is shown here signing the 
visitors’ book as H. W. Sweatt, president 
(right), and C. B. Sweatt, vice president 
of the company, look on. 


e Ist Lt. W. W. Wallace of the Army Ord- 
nance Reserve, service engineer of Servel, 
Inc.. Evansville. Ind., has been assigned to 
active duty with the army at the Savannah 
Air Base, Savannah, Ga. 


e W. E. Ferguson of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. was named a vice chairman of the east- 
ern division of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute before that group ended its two-day an- 
nual conference in Pittsburgh recently. 


@ Holland Rankin, formerly district man- 
ager of the Brenham, Texas, properties of 
the Community Natural Gas Co., before they 
were recently sold to the Southwestern Gas 
Co.. has assumed his new duties as foreman 
of the operating department, Hillsboro dis- 
trict. 


@ The election of R. M. Salvant as vice 
president and secretary of the Louisiana 
Power and Light Co. was announced recently 
by W. O. Turner, president, following a 
meeting of the board of directors in New 
Orleans. At the same time, the election of 
A. M. Naquin as assistant treasurer became 
effective. Both Mr. Salvant and Mr. Naquin 
have long service records with the Louisiana 
Power and Light Co. 


@ Paul C. Walser has been made sales man- 
ager of the Washington County Gas Co., 
which operates in Johnson City and Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by H. W. Gee, general manager. 
He will replace O. V. Branson, recently in- 
ducted into the U.S. Army. 


Mr. Walser will have charge of the mer- 
chandising and advertising of the gas com- 
pany. L. B. Hudgins, Jr., of Roanoke, Va., 
will succeed him as chief clerk. 


@ The 194] Central Committee on Measur- 
ing, Sampling and Testing Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Division of Production has been 
appointed, with F. E. Riee, Phillips Petro- 
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eum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., as chairman, ac- 
-ording to C. A. Young, secretary of the 
division. George P. Bunn, also of Phillips 
'etroleum, is vice chairman, and Mr. Young 
is secretary. 


¢ William R. Grew, for nearly seven years 
vice president and superintendent of the 
North Shore Gas Co. Ipswich, Mass., has 
heen advanced and given the post of presi- 
dent and general manager of the company at 
a meeting held in New York recently. Active- 
ly engaged in the utility field for many years, 
Vr. Grew is a director in the Ipswich Cham- 
her of Commerce and an active participant 
in other civic movements. 


e Ada Williams, recently appointed home 
service director of the Raleigh, N. C., Gas 
Co., will serve in a similar capacity for the 
Durham, N. C., Gas Co., according to Her- 
bert C. O’Briant, manager of that com- 
pany. Miss Williams will make her home in 
Raleigh, but will divide her time between the 
two cities. A native of New Bern, N. C.. she 
is a graduate in home. economics from the 
Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, and has served as a lecturer and 
demonstrator for Lever Brothers Co., as dieti- 
tian for the United Air Lines and as home 
service director for the Virginia Electric and 
Power Co. 


@ The John Zink Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., recently 
announced the ap- 
pointment of C. E. 
Morris as manager of 
their Dallas branch, 
located at 2405 South 
Harwood. Mr. Morris 
has a wide acquaint- 
ance in Texas, being 
a Texan and a gradu- 
ate of the University 
of Texas. This new 
branch will carry a 
wide assortment of 

C. E. MORRIS John Zink floor fur- 
naces, unit heaters, and industrial burners, 
as well as all types of oil production and re- 
finery burners. 


e W. A. Kohloff has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Panama City Gas 
Co., replacing R. E. Cole who has retired. 


@ Fred Rodgers, Rodgers Engineering Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has recently been appointed 
representative of the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 


e T. T. Arden, sales manager of the Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Co., has announced two 
additions to the company’s sales-engineering 
staff. They are W. D. Mastin, who has been 
made manager of the southern division, with 
headquarters in Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
John B. Selover, who has the assignment 
of sales-engineer in the Chicago office. 

Mr. Mastin is a graduate of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, with a degree of me- 
chanical engineer, and Mr. Selover was given 
an electrical engineering degree by Ohio Uni- 
versity. Both men went through an intensive 
course of training in the various departments 
of the Robertshaw research laboratory at 
Pittsburgh, the engineering and manufactur- 
ing divisions at Youngwood, Ohio, and the 
St. Louis plant of the American Thermometer 
Co. before being appointed to the Robert- 
shaw group of operating companies. 


® The first meeting of the Guild of Ancient 
Supplers of Gas Appliances, Skills, Gins, 
Accessories and Substances ever held in the 
Southwest was called by Carl Sorby, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., on May 6 in the Adolphus 
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Hotel. Dallas, Texas. The meeting was at- 
tended by Frank Packer, Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co.; Romus Bergh, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp.; E. R. Myhre, General Gas Light 
Corp.; Bill Hall, General Gas Light Corp.: 
and Carl Sorby. 


@ For more than a century, The Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia has been singling out 
workers in science and industry whose con- 
tributions to public 
welfare merit special 
commendation. At the 
annual award of med- 
als and certificates this 
year, the Walton Clark 
Medal will be award- 
ed to Raymond 
Mower Conner, di- 
rector of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Testing Labo- 
ratory of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 
This medal is award- 
ed to the author of 
the most notable ad- 
vance in knowledge or 
improvement in apparatus; in method con- 
cerning the science and art of gas manufac- 
ture and its distribution or utilization in the 
production of heat, illumination, or power. 


R. M. CONNER 


Mr. Conner has been director of the Gas 
Appliance Testing Laboratory since its foun- 
dation in 1925 and under his direction much 
notable work has been accomplished. Three 
primary points of view have been kept in 
mind in this work. They cover minimum re- 
quirements for satisfactory performance, sub- 
stantial and durable construction, and safe 
operation. Some idea of the amount of work 
which must be undertaken may be gained 
from the fact that approval of a domestic 
range required 250 separate tests. 

As a result of 15 years work, 27 Ameri- 
can standards have been developed covering 
ranges, central heating plants, water heaters, 
space heaters, and refrigerators, and more 
than 17,000 different models of appliances 
have been listed on their approved list. Very 
important research work has also been under- 
taken by the staff of the laboratory in tech- 
nical questions involved in the utilization of 
gas. 

The award of the Walton Clark Medal by 
one of the leading scientific institutions in 
the country is a fitting tribute of recognition 
of Mr. Conner’s contribution to the safety 
and the comfort of gas users. 


@ Alfred Hirsh has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., effective May 1. 

For the past 2% years, Mr. Hirsh has 
served as assistant to President L. Wade 
Childress. Prior to that, he was assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer for a number of years. 


Mr. Hirsh started with Laclede in 1908, at 
the age of 15. Three years later he was made 
secretary to the comptroller. C. L. Holman, 
at that time president of the company, made 
Mr. Hirsh secretary to the president. He was 
made assistant secretary of the company in 
1925 and held that position until his appoint- 
ment as assistant to Mr. Childress in Octo- 
ber, 1938. 


eR. J. Vandagriff, who was appointed 
sales manager of Laclede Gas Light Co. 
April 1, succeeding W. A. Hudson, began 
his utility career with the Des Moines Gas & 
Electric Co. in 1927. His sales efforts attract- 
ed the attention of officials of the Central 
States Power Co. and he was made merchan- 
dise manager of that company, with head- 
quarters at Dubuque, Iowa. 


In 1930, Mr. Vandagriff came to St. Louis 
as merchandise manager for the Laclede com- 
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pany. but resigned two years later to accept 
a position as merchandise manager for the 
County Gas Co. He soon was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, a position he held for 
the past nine years until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


@ The election of Burnett G. Bartley to 
the presidency of the Wittmer Oil & Gas 
Corp., with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was announced by the board of directors, 
May 7. He succeeds George Wittmer, Jr., 
retired. Mr. Bartley formerly was treasurer 
of the company he now heads which has ex- 
tensive interests in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Kentucky. Subsidiaries 
are The Wittmer Co. and the American Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 


e R. E. Fisher, vice president of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., is 
acting as general chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco citizens committee of the Red Cross 
Membership campaign. A volunteer corps of 
3000 women is making a house-to-house can- 
vass to secure new members. 


@ His return to his former position as super- 
intendent of the Minnesota Natural Gas Co. 
was celebrated recently by employees of the 
company at a reception for O. M. Hoxie, 
former regimental staff officer of the 215th 
CAC. Mr. Hoxie had been stationed at Camp 
Haan for the past three months, but returned 
recently and will take over his former posi- 
tion at the gas company. 


@ Martha Jane Tupper, well-known home 
economist, formerly associated with Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co.. of New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
the Home Economics 
Department of Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind.. 
it has been announced 
by George S. Jones, 
Jr., vice president and 
general sales manager 
of the company. 


Mrs. Tupper brings 
to Servel a well- 
rounded experience in 
the home economics 
field. Of particular 
value in her work will 
be the experience in 
the home economics 
activities of gas utility companies secured 
during her association with the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. She has held important teach- 
Tennessee State Teachers College. She was 
also formerly associated with a national 
womens magazine. 

Mrs. Tupper received her Master of Science 
Degree in home economics from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, and 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. She has 
also done graduate work in dietetics in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Medical Center, New 


York City. 


MARTHA JANE 
TUPPER 


e Charles F. Woods, formerly district sales 
representative for the Texas Southwestern 
Gas Co., has been appointed manager of the 
Brenham office of the company, H. C. Friz- 
zell, district manager, announced recently. 
W. C. Alley has been transferred from the 
Navasota, Texas, office of the company to be- 
come service man for the Brenham system. 


e F. L. Fairchild, president of the Sprague 
Meter Co., and H. Ward Cheeseman, East 
Coast representative and senior salesman, 
have just returned from an extensive tour of 
South America where they contacted their 
customers and made a survey of the general 
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F. L. Fairchild and H. Ward Cheeseman, 
Sprague Meter Co. 


situation from a business standpoint. The 
trip, which was made entirely by air, cov- 
ered some 19,000 miles and included seven 
countries, namely, Brazil, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 

Also announced was the recent election to 
the board of directors of the Sprague com- 
pany of Miss E. L. Ballou, supervisor of 
sales of the Sprague Meter Co., and E. R. 
Meade, former vice president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Gas Fired 


Heating Equipment 


Scientifically designed by experienced engi- 
neers—Thoroughly tested in complete lab- 
oratories—Built to precision specifications, 
by mass-production methods, in a com- 


pletely modern new plant. 


A Dependable Source of Supply 


UTILITY 


@ At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Chemists Club, Edward A. Dieterle, con- 
sulting gas and chemical engineer, with of- 
fices at 122 South Michigan Avenue, was 
elected president of the Club for the ensuing 
year. 

Upon graduating from the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Dieterle started work as assist- 


ant chemist for the Peoples Gas Light & - 


Coke Co. of Chicago and later became as- 
sistant superintendent of one of their manu- 
facturing plants. Among other positions held 
by him prior to his entrance into the con- 
sulting field were those of chief chemist, 
Seattle Gas Co.: assistant chief chemist of 
the Koppers Co. with laboratories at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 


@ Wayne W. Fitkin, commercial agent of 
the Southern Counties Gas Co. of Calif. at 
Santa Barbara, Calif.. an employee of that 
company since 1919, was called into active 
duty. on May 15 in the Chemical War Serv- 
ice of the United States Army. Captain Fit- 
kin is stationed at Fort Winfield Scott, San 
Francisco, to which post he has been as- 
signed. 

Mr. Fitkin served in the World War, and 
in 1919 staried with the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. of Calif. at Santa Barbara in the 
company’s chemical laboratory. 


© Frank J. Kalb, Indianapolis, Ind., recent- 
ly completed 50 years of service in the gas 
utility business. His fellow employees cele- 
brated the event with an impromptu party in 
the main office of the Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility. Mr. Kalb, who has been paymaster 
of the utility and its predecessor companies 
since 1913, is 70 years old but has no thought 


of retiring. 


UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 


4851 S. Alameda Street Los 


Angeles, 


Calif. 


Obituaries 


Charles B. Jahnke 


Charles Bernhardt Jahnke, president and 
general manager of The Cooper-Bessem:r 
Corp., died at Mercy Hospital in Mount Ve:- 
non, Ohio, on May 6. 
A heart attack, suf- 
ered while he worked 
in the garden of his 
home on the previous 
afternoon proved fatal 
to Mr. Jahnke. 

Born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1889, Mr. 
Jahnke graduated 
from the University of 
Cincinnati, and was 
for 21 years associated 
with Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., having achieved 
the positions of chief 
engineer, works man- 
ager, and finally director of engineering. In 
193] he joined the International Harvester: 
Co. Four years later he became affiliated with 
the Cooper-Bessemer Corp. as its chief engi- 
neer. In 1937 he became a vice president and 
general manager of the corporation and, on 
December 27, 1940, was elected to the office 
of president and general manager. 


C. B. JAHNKE 


Col. George S. Binckley 


Col. George S. Binckley, former consulting 
engineer for numerous public utilities, who 
spent the last 15 years of his life in scientific 
research and in developing measuring, spe- 
cific gravity, and other devices for the gas 
and oil industries, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident May 1 near Salome, Ariz. One 
of the pioneer hydro-electric engineers in the 
Western United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
Col. Binckley extended his interests to min- 
ing in those areas. 

During World War I he served as a major 
in the U.S. Army, and after the war edited 
the Latin-American version of the Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 

Col. Binckley was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society for the Advancement of Science, and 
the American Society of Military Engineers. 


C. G. Murdoch 


C. G. Murdoch, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Laclede Power & Light Co. and 
a member of the Board of Directors, died 
April 20 in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Murdoch went to St. Louis in 1914 as 
assistant commercial manager of The La- 
clede Gas Light Co. In November, 1938, Mr. 
Murdoch was elected assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Laclede Power & Light Com- 
pany, and on March 28, 1940, he was made 
a director of the organization, continuing in 
the office of assistant secretary and treasurer. 


James W. Barber 


James W. Barber, oldest employee of the 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. and perhaps in 
point of continuous service, one of the old- 
est gas water heater salesmen in the indus- 
try, died in Pittsurgh, Pa., on April 1, 1941. 
Mr. Barber joined the sales staff of the Ruud 
Manufacturing Co. in 1890 and for 41 years 
traveled the same territory—Western Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern Ohio. 
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CONNECT THEM- 
FORGET THEM! 


The reputation of your company for depend- 
able service, here, is in safe hands . . . Any 
KITSON gas stop is a truly precision-built 
product . . . KITSON gas stops are test in- 
spected for ease of operation, freedom from 
leakage and general perfection of crafts- 
manship! All KITSON products have a 42- 
year reputation in the industry for outstand- 
ing quality. 


IRON BODY 


Gas Service Stops; brass or iron 
body; flat head, lever, square 
head, lockwing; in Standard, 4 ‘ T S 0 4 
Extra Special or Heavy Service 
types. Emergency Shut-Off Gas T R A D E 
Valves - Meter Bars - Tempera- 


ture and Pressure Relief Valves. 
J 
° 


K 


Kitson Company M A R 


1500 Walnut Street 

PHILADELPHIA GAS STOPS 

PENNSYLVANIA 
“Since 1897” 
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oe. heating equipment will be a ma- 
jor attraction at the Pacific Heat- 
ing & Air Conditioning Exposition in 
the San Francisco Exposition Audi- 
torium, June 16 to 20. Held under the 
auspices of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, it 
will be the largest and most compre- 
hensive showing of air conditioning. 
heating, ventilating and accessory ap- 
paratus ever assembled on the Pacific 
Coast. The Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National As- 
sociation will also meet during the 
same period. 

Complete air conditioning, as known 
at present, involves cleansing and de- 
odorizing air, both for breathing and 
for facilitating industrial operations: 
also adding heat and moisture during 
cold weather, or removing heat and 
moisture during warm weather, as re- 
quired; and finally, distributing the 
completely processed atmosphere uni- 
formly and without drafts throughout 
the space to be conditioned. 

Many of the most modern develop- 
ments will be revealed for the first 
time at the San Francisco Exposition. 


Heating Exhibit Set for June 16 - 20 


Among products to be exhibited are: 
Air filters, draftless diffusers, humidi- 
fiers for offices and homes, tempera- 
ture and humidity controlling devices. 
air flow regulators, safety valves, flame 
detectors for furnaces, electric and 
pneumatic systems for regulating the 
operation of remotely located machin- 
ery, hot water heating appliances, win- 
dow ventilators, window coolers, floor 
heaters, closet and basement heaters, 
and many others. 

The Exposition will be high-lighted 
by many animated displays, dioramas, 
charts, drawings, photographs and 
other stimulating background material. 
There will be sample units in assorted 
sizes and types, complete model set- 
ups. working models, cut-away sec- 
tions showing the arrangement and 
relations of internal parts and work- 
ing models made of transparent ma- 
terial, demonstrating how the parts 
function under actual working condi- 
tions. Due to the fact that the Pa- 
cific region includes every variety of 
climate, as well as the whole range of 
construction problems, the display will 
embrace every type of equipment for 


WEBSTER 


BURNERS 


and. 
Control Equipment 


Knowledge of combustion problems as applied to heating 
and power boilers, plus the type of burner equipment 
used, either standard or special, enables Webster to solve 


any gas combustion problem. 


The services of Webster Combustion Engineers are always 
available to individuals and organizations desiring con- 
sultation and assistance concerning gas burning instal- 


lations. 


All standard burners are fully described in indi- 
vidual bulletins, which are available on request. 


THE WEBSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


TULSA 


Division of 


OKLAHOMA 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., Toledo, Ohio 


F. J. Evans Engineering Co., Birmingham, Atlanta and Houston 


Catlett Engineers, Inc., Dallas 


Frank P. Fischer Engineering Co., New Orleans 
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heating, ventilating, air conditionins 
and insulation of buildings, besides 
instruments and automatic control de- 
vices. 
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F. E. Vandaveer Addresses 
Western Engineering Society 


Addressing the Western Society of Eng 
neers at its April 7, 1941, meeting held iy 
Chicago, IIl., Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, assistan: 
director of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, di- 
cussed new aspects of combustion of gaseou- 
fuels as utilized in modern domestic and in 
dustrial appliances. This program was spon. 
sored by the Gas, Fuels, and Combustion En 
gineering Section of this Society. George A. 
Morgan, market statistician, The Peoples Ga: 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, presided at this 
meeting, which was attended by over 100 en 
gineers. 

Dr. Vandaveer reviewed properties of dif- 
ferent fuel gases which affect their burning 
characteristics, and principles of design of 
modern equipment to secure good combus- 
tion. He further summarized recent A.G. A. 
Testing Laboratories’ research on composi- 
tion of furnace atmospheres resulting from 
partial combustion of gaseous fuels. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Vandaveer briefly compared such 
fuels with coal, oil, and electricity and pre- 
sented statistics on their comparative usage 
in industrial processing and heating. He also 
referred to effects of the National Defense 
Program on utilization of gas fuel. 

* ® 


McCall's Awards Prize for 
Best All-Gas Kitchen 


The special prize for the best all-gas kitchen 
submitted in the kitchen planning contest 
conducted by McCall's Magazine has been 
awarded by the judges to Mrs. Arthur A. 
Frick of Pasadena, Calif. 

In addition to specifying a gas range and a 
gas refrigerator, Mrs. Frick included in her 
kitchen a counter dinette or breakfast bar, as 
a continuation of the regular work surface 
over the cabinets. This counter dinette takes 
up almost no space and yet seats four people. 
Mrs. Frick’s color scheme for her prize-win- 
ning kitchen was beige, peach, and rust. The 
kitchen is really an all-purpose room, since 
Mrs. Frick has made a provision not only for 
food preservation, preparation, and cooking. 
and for eating, but has also included laundry 
equipment at one end of the room. : 

McCall's Magazine will shortly publish a 
complete tabulation of what American women 
want in their kitchens, as disclosed by a de- 
tailed analysis of the 4157 entries in the 
contest. 

= os 


1941 Gas Refrigerator Sales 
More Than Double 


George L. Jones, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Servel, Inc., told the New 
England Gas Association recently that orders 
for gas refrigerators for the current year are 
running at the rate of almost two and a half 
times the same period of 1940. 

Mr. Jones stated that 1,250,000 gas refrig- 
erators have been sold in this country since 
they were first introduced 15 years ago this 
fall, and that these refrigerators are consum- 
ing gas at the rate of $23,000,000 worth per 
vear. Capacity of the refrigerator has been 
increased nearly 40% and the efficiency, rep- 
resented by the consumption of gas, has been 
improved nearly 30%. 
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Arkansas-Louisiana Would 
Buy Camden, Ark., System 
PPLICATION for purchase of the dis- 


tribution system of the Camden Gas 
Corp.. Camden, Ark., by the Arkansas-Lou- 
jsiana Gas Co. at a price of $226,000, has 
been filed with the Arkansas state depart- 
ment of public utilities. 

The agreement to purchase, which is at- 
tached to the application, is signed by at- 
torneys acting for holders of $75,000 of first 
mortgage bonds and $25,000 of second 
mortgage bonds of the Camden Gas Corp. 
The Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. agrees to 
inaugurate the rate schedule recently ordered 
for other towns in the system. The rate it 
was reported. will mean a reduction of ap- 
proximately $5000 annually to Camden gas 
consumers. A Federal Power Commission 
trial examiner recently recommended a 
90.000 annual reduction in rates at Camden. 

The FPC examiner’s recommendation was 
made after a hearing on a complaint by 
the Camden Gas Corp. that the city gate 
rate charged it by the Arkansas-Louisiana 
company was too high. The FPC ordered 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Co. to appear on 
June 2 and show cause why the trial ex- 


HOW TO CUT UNDERGROUND 
PIPE INSTALLATION COosTS 


With Greenlee Hydraulic Pipe Pushers 
you can install pipe underground with- 


out the expense of digging long trenches, 
tearing up lawns, breaking through con- 
crete, backfilling, and tamping. Only a 
short trench to accommodate the pusher 
with a section of pipe is required. One 
or two men can easily develop the pres- 
sure by pumping the handles. 


Send for The No. 790 Hydraulic Pipe Pusher will push pipe from 


aminer’s report should not be adopted. Both i. te Adnok of ‘th cal cl a a 
companies have since asked dismissal of the New S-117 (4 aa eae ee ee gett 4 
sue’ eek tee alae: wn: tial gee Porn and l-inch pipe. The No. 795 Pusher, with 75 tons of 
ease and have offered as basis the agree- USHER ; 
ment to purchase. P hydraulic power, will handle large drainage ducts, con- 
crete sewer pipe, and pipe beyond 4 inches. Fast... 
# 8 BULLETIN _ pppoe ap | 
. . . . powerful... portable ... and easy to set up .. . Green- 
Application Filed with FPC * lee pushers can save you money on every job. Send to- 
For Illinois Line —— . yy, day for the free new S-I17 Pusher Bulletin, describing 
the complete line of Greenlee Pushers. 


Ray Phebus, who is engaged in oil and 
vas leasing development at Centralia, I[Il., has 
applied to the Federal Power Commission for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity to 
construct and operate a natural gas pipe line 
from the Russellville field in Lawrence county. §———-—— — cE 


Ill.. a distance of eight miles to the lines of 
the Hoosier Gas Corp. near Vincennes, Ind.. HAN D B QO @ K 
for resale in Vincennes, Washington, and 
Princeton. Ind.. and their environs. Estimat- 


ed cost is approximately $50,000. 
The applicant, owning or controlling pro- = 


duction acreage in Lawrence county, states 


that the territory proposed to be served is GASES= emeremnenencns ae 
already being served by another natural gas _ _ 
company and that a contract with Hoosier 

415 Pages 


Gas Corp. for delivery of the gas makes pos- 

sible a more adequate supply at rates which 
would effect substantial savings to consum- CONTENTS: Semi-Bulk Distribution: Use of Butane 
ers and to the purchaser. in Buses: Combination Propane Operated Utility 
Plant: Use in Internal Combustion Engines: Design 
and Installation of Storage: Supply from Petroleum 
Refineries: Engineering Data on the Lower Olefins: 
Domestic Appliance Testing and Utilization: Eco- 
nomical Comparisons with Coal, Oil, Electricty. 
Producer Gas, Manufactured Gas: Town Plants: 
Manufacture from Natural Gas: Special Uses: Vol- 
ume Correction Factors: Transportation: Use with 
Other Gases: Analysis and Testing: Properties of 
Mixtures: Bottled Gas Distribution: Bibliography: 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 1700 Columbia Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


New California Wells 
Added by P. G. & E. 


Two Yolo county, Calif., gas wells previ- 
ously brought in by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif., but remaining capped will be added 
to the distribution system of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, when work 
is completed on a $50,000 pipe line, 42,500-ft. 
long, which will carry the gas from the wells 


to the main pipe line at a junction south of Central Plant Directory: Catalog Section. 
Davis, Calif. The gas will be used largely by 


the Spreckels Sugar Co., one of the largest 
users in California. SECOND (Latest y 00 
F a Revision Plus 
Louisville Gas and Electric ED ITION ity Sees Postage 
° We pay the postage on orders accompanied by remittance. 
Pipes Gas to Fort Knox If you live in Canada, add 50 cents excise tax. 


If you live in California, add 15 cents sales tax. 


The Louisville Gas and Electric Co. has BUTANE-PROPANE 


tr a gee on a pipe line from 

uldarugh, Ky., about 10 miles south of , 

Louisville. to Fort Knox, Ky., an additional Published by West- 
\(0 miles further south. The line, which is ern Business Papers, 
'o cost $30,000, is to handle increased de-  [ne,, publishers of 
mands of the U. S. Army encampment as a 

result of the National Defense program. The Natural Gas Magazine 
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News 
1709 W. 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Preference 


earned by all-round 
LEADERSHIP 


| 
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The new Model A-80, illustrated above, is 
PACIFIC'S answer to the problem of supplying an 
ultra smart and completely automatic Forced-Air 
basement furnace for winter air-conditioning and 
summer ventilating. Its clean-cut modern lines 
and handsome two-tone blue finish make it ideal 
for converting the basement into an attractive 
recreation room. 


The Blower and Heating casings are complete 
separate units that are quickly and easily 
installed without knocking down and re-assem- 
bling. Model A-80 furnaces have PACIFIC'S ex- 
clusive round Heating Element and improved 
Multi-tubular type Burner with one-piece cast-iron 
fire box liner as standard equipment. 


You're Wise if You 
Capitalize on PACIFIC’S Strong 
Customer Acceptance 


Gas appliance salesmen know that 
PACIFIC Forced-Air Systems make friends 
of their customers. They recognize the 
sales-building value of PACIFIC’S policy to 
give their customers extra value in the 
things that are important to them — better 
appearance — greater flexibility and con- 
venience — easier installation — more de- 
pendably filtered air ventilation, summer 
and winter — faster room heating — greater 
over-all economy. | 


They know these extra values are the 
result of PACIFIC’S 28 years of specialized 
experience in the design and manufacture 
of gas heating 
equipment. 


Write today for 
free catalog and 
complete infor- 
mation about 
PACIFIC’S sales- 
stimulating line 
and ask about 
the profitable 
PACIFIC Dealer 
set-up. Address 
Dept. G-6. 


Forced -Air Units 


Forced-Air Furnaces 
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Ke 

a 

GAS RADIATOR CO. SS 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


Home Service Winners Announced 


IX OF America’s foremost authori- 
ties and writers on home economics 
met. April 4, with the Home Service 
Committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, to judge the winners in the 
National Home Service Contest. The 
contest was open to all home service 
representatives of gas utilities in the 
United States and Canada. 


The twenty-nine winners, as just an- 
nounced by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, include a representative group 
of home service employees from 16 
states. First prize of $100 went to 
Jeannette Campbell, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Second 
prize of $75 went to Phyllis Ward, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Third prize of $50 went 
to Margaret Phillips, Florida Power & 
Light Co., Miami, Fla.; and Helen 
Gram, The East Ohio Gas Co., received 


fourth prize. 


The judges were: Eloise Davison, 
New York Herald Tribune Institute: 
Katherine Fisher, director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute and Helen Ken- 
dall of the same organization; Vir- 
ginia Hart, associate editor, House & 
Garden; Ada Bessie Swann, associate 
editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
and Earl Lifshey, housewares and ma- 
jor appliance editor, Retailing. 


Twenty-nine cash prizes, totaling 
$500, were awarded for the best dem- 
onstrations of CP gas ranges submit- 
ted in script form. All entries were 
tested and judged on the following 
points: A CP gas range slogan title suit- 
able for permanent publicity purposes; 
originality of script and dramatic ef- 
fectiveness so as to be adaptable for 
general use, without change, by all gas 
companies, dealers, department stores, 
women’s clubs, etc.; and the organiza- 
tion and timing of action of the dem- 
onstration so as to simplify advance 
preparation. 

Following the meeting the judges 
met at luncheon, given by the Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Besides the judges, those attending the 
luncheon included: Lloyd C. Ginn, 
sales promotion manager, American 
Stove Co., and chairman of the CP 
Sales Management Committee; Geo. 


L. Scofield, new business manager, Re- 


public Light, Heat & Power Co., and 
chairman of the A.G.A. Domestic 
Range Division; the following from 
the A.G.A., Jessie McQueen, home 
service director, John W. West. Jr.. 
secretary, and F. W. Williams, ass’t 
secretary. Residential Section: and 


from the A.G.A.E.M., John F. Bogan, 
and James R. Abrams, sales pronio- 
tion manager and advertising director, 
respectively, Domestic Gas Range })i- 
vision. 
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Propose Standard Sizes for 
Non-Ferrous Range Boilers 


HE adoption of a simplified list of stock 

sizes of non-ferrous range boilers has been 
proposed, and has been submitted to the in- 
dustry for consideration and acceptance, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the National 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The project was proposed by the Non-Fer- 
rous Hot Water Tank Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, representing manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of non-ferrous range boilers. That 
organization estimates that not less than 200 
varieties of non-ferrous range boilers have 
been produced in the past. The recommenda- 
tion proposes the adoption of a simplified list 
of six stock sizes, ranging in capacity from 
30 to 100 gals., each to be made in three 
working pressures and two styles, making a 
total of 36 varieties, which, it is believed, 
will satisfactorily meet a large majority of 
normal requirements. 

There is also included, as information for 
the guidance of those who wish to prepare 
specifications or codes for non-ferrous tanks, 
the manufacturers’ test procedure adopted by 
the Non-Ferrous Hot Water Tank Manufac- 
turers Association. Copies of the recommen. 
dation may be secured from the Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D. C. 
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United Gas Pipe Line Begins 
New Line to Camp Polk, La. 


Construction was started recently on 50 
miles of pipe line to bring natural gas to 
Camp Polk and Leesville, La., as well as to 
take care of increasing fuel requirements 
of the industries and towns between De- 
Quincy and Leesville, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co. officials announced. 

From its 14-in. main line near DeQuincy, 
29 miles of 8- and 10-in. line will parallel 
the present line to DeRidder. Fourteen 
miles of 8-in. line will run from DeRidder to 
the Camp Polk distribution system. Natural 
gas service will be inaugurated in the city 
of Leesville by means of a seven-mile exten- 
sion of the 8-in. line. Scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of May, construction 
headquarters for the project were located in 
DeQuincy, DeRidder and Leesville. 


Gas Company Merger 
Approved by SEC 


The proposed merger of the Dallas Gas 
Co. and the County Gas Co. of Dallas, Texas. 
to improve the financial condition of the 
former as a step toward a reduction in gas 
rates has been approved by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Washington, 
Dallas city supervisor of public utilities 
Frank R. Schneider reported recently. 

The merger has already been approved by 
Dallas voters at a special election, and off- 
cials of the two companies, which together 
serve Dallas and vicinity, have said the 
move would be put into effect as soon as 
necessary formalities can be gone through. 
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FROM WELL TO CONSUMER 


Longview, Texas, distribution system of the Southern Gas 
Company exclusively equipped with Fisher Regulators. 
Another example of unqualified confidence in Fisher Controls. 


FISHER WIZARD PILOT OPERATED REGULATORS CUTTING 
WELL PRESSURE IN 3 STAGES FROM 2900 Ibs. TO 250 Ibs. 
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The exclusive use of Fisher Regulators 
in this modern Gas System demonstrates 
.- The completeness of the Fisher Line, 
our ability to furnish every type and 
size of regulator required for the en: 
tire system. 

-- The confidence that Gas engineers 
have in Fisher Regulators —a con- 
fidence based on actual experience 
over a period of many years. 


¥ 
Call in a Fisher sales engineer when- 
ever you have a control problem to 
solve. He will guarantee 100% satis- 
faction. 


PISEIER SEMeE 
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FISHER SAFETY 
SHUT-OFF SER- 
VICE REGULATORS 


Maintaining 11” WC Re- 
duced Pressure for domestic 
use — providing every de- 
sirable requirement for 
house service regulation — 
accuracy, dependability. 
large capacity, safety and 
economy. 


WHAT WOULD 


YOU DO 

WITHOUT 

RECORDING 
CHARTS? 


Supplies of all sorts of material, 
including paper, are now being 
drastically restricted in quantity. 


ARCCO Charts are printed on 
a special paper stock made exclu- 
sively for us. We have several car 
loads in our air conditioned store 
rooms, and more on order, sufti- 
cient to take care of the needs of 


our present customers. Our re- 
serve of chart paper stock per- 
mits us to guarantee orders trom 
new customers placed now. BE 
SAFE, estimate your year's re- 
quirements for circular recording 


charts and ORDER NOW. 


Placing the order now does not 
entail advance payment. We will 
bill as monthly or periodic sup- 
plies are delivered to you. Sub- 
stantial quantity discounts are al- 
lowed on orders placed now for 
future delivery. Therefore, be- 
sides insuring your necessary sup- 
ply, you can also profit through 
reduced costs. 


We may be forced to withdraw 
this offer if drastic curtailment of 
paper is put into effect. Better 
act now. Send us a list of the 
charts you are using and your es- 
timate of the quantity you will 
require of each. Let us quote 


: 


Ww 


3113 East Eleventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


510 South Lansing Avenue 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


MERICAN 


RECORDING CHART CO. 


Laclede Gas Light Co. exhibit at the St. Louis annual Home Show. 


Laclede's Home Show Boosts Gas 


HE service gas performs in the 

home of today—heating, cooking, 
hot water supply and refrigeration— 
was exemplified in the large exhibit of 
The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., at this year’s Home Show, an an- 
nual exposition which was held in the 
municipal auditorium, St. Louis, the 
week of April 20. The display carried 
out the idea featured in the national 
campaign by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in leading magazines of the 
complete all-gas home. 

Four revolving turntables illustrated 
the four uses of gas in the home. One 
showed the home heating unit, another 
the modern gas range, the third, the 
automatic storage water heater, and the 
fourth the Electrolux gas refrigerator. 
On the floor were other models of au- 
tomatic gas equipment as featured on 
the revolving turntables. 


In the center of the exhibit was a 
large house heating unit with its ani- 
mated flame of dark blue which fades 
almost into a white. This gas flame has 
become so widely seen that large tex- 
tile manufacturers are using it as a 
color for women’s dresses and gowns 
this year. One thing emphasized by 
the display was that in gas equipment 
for heating, cooking, heating water 
and refrigeration, everything is auto- 
matic. 

Featured in the cooking section of 
the exhibit was the All-American range 
—the Magic Chef—manufactured by 
the American Stove Co. of St. Louis. 
The new range, of various sizes and 
models, embodies all the features and 
specifications laid down last year by 
the American Gas Association. 


In the house heating section, modern 
burners for the furnace were dis- 


played, and the point was stressed that 
in home heating by gas a constant sup- 
ply of fuel always is on hand, not re- 
quiring storage in the basement as 
other types of fuel. There are no mov- 
ing parts to the burners and all are 


foolproof, 
. @ 


Oklahoma Natural Supplies 
National Defense Projects 


HE Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has com- 

pleted gas supply line extensions to Na- 
tional Defense projects near Oklahoma City. 
Okla. 

The company laid 3% miles of 2-in. weld- 
ed line from its main line north of Yukon to 
the primary aviation training base, southwest 
of Yukon, scheduled to open late in March. 

One and one-half miles of 4-in. welded line 
was laid by the same company to the U. S. 
Army Bombardment squadron base now be- 
ing constructed adjoining the Oklahoma City 
Municipal Airport. 

Branches of the federal government, which 
are sponsoring both projects, are construct- 
ing the gas distributing lines to connect to 
the Oklahoma Natural supply system. 

The bombing base will cost $1,458,828 and 
natural gas will be utilized for cooking and 
heating purposes in most of the 120 build- 
ings now completed or under construction. 


Work Begun on New Line 
To Guthrie, Okla. 


Work was underway recently on the new 
16-mile gas transmission line being con- 
structed from the Crescent-Lovell field to 
Guthrie, Okla., according to Merle Bahan, 
manager of the Guthrie Gas Utilities Co. 
The contract for construction of the line 
was let by the Guthrie firm recently to 
the Western States Construction Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

The amount of the Oklahoma City com- 
panys bid on the job was not divulged, 
but Bahan said that the cost was expected 
to be approximately $85.000. The line is to 
be of 6-in. welded pipe. 
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Rotor-dise Broiler... 


. Chrome-plated Drip Pan 


° * Smokeless and odorless. 


* Equal heat distribution. 


* Broiler disc revolves. 


: * Broiler burner self-lighting. 


* Easy-gliding drawer. 


WEDGEWOOD CP Model 7685 features 
two large 18” low temperature ovens, two 
Astogril Smokeless Broilers plus two giant, 
four standard Speed-plus-simmer Burners. 
Built-in Top Griddle and Warmer. 


WEDGEWOOD GAS RANGES 


Make New Friends for Gas yA na 


WEDGEWOOD 


The MODERN GAS RANGE 
JAMES GRAHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Los Angeles @ San Francisco @ Newark, Calif. @ Portland, Ore. 
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OUTHERN California and South- 

ern Counties Gas companies of Los 
Angeles announced in April through 
President F. S. Wade that their 1941 
budget requirements for main and ser- 
vice extensions, new meters, pipe and 
gas storage installations and building 
construction will exceed $11,000,000, 
representing the largest annual budget 
that has been drawn up by the two 
companies since the early 20’s, when 
the natural gas systems were under 
construction. 

Last year the two companies gained 
over 48,000 meters. The annual rate 
of growth during 1940 was exceeded 
only twice before in the history of the 
gas business in southern California, 
and it is expected, on the basis of build- 
ing activity in the first three months 
of this year, that the growth for 1941 
will be as great, if not greater than, 
the preceding year. 

The Southern California Gas Co. 
budget, which aggregates $8,950,000, 


contemplates an increase of at least 


California Co.‘s Increase Budgets 


35,000 meters during the year, of 
which $2,700,000 will be required for 
the necessary main and service exten- 
sions and meter assemblies to take care 
of this new business. A total of $2,- 
300,000 will be spent for replacing old 
mains and services and for laying ap- 
proximately 73,000 ft. of pipe for 
trunk lines and reinforcing mains. 

Included in the budget is a new 10,- 
000,000 cu. ft. gas storage holder, to 
be erected at the Macy street plant of 
the company in Los Angeles. This 
structure will be approximately 300 ft. 
in diameter and 230 ft. in height, and 
will cost $800,000. 

Plans are being made also to build 
a series of smaller storage holders at 
various points over the systems of both 
companies. Cost of these will aggre- 
gate nearly $1,200,000; but whether 
or not they will be built this year de- 
pends upon the availability of steel for 
other than primary defense purposes. 

The building program of Southern 
California Gas Co. calls for the ex- 


The Lattimer-Stevens Company 


No. 2305-C Meter Bar 


Columbus, Ohio 


...non-humming, non-sticking, non-chattering. 


instead of by solenoids or other fussy devices. 


Klixon Gas Valves are now lower in price. 


from 3%—1\%-inch I. P. S. 


complete information. 


KLIZON 


Klixon electrically operated diaphragm gas valves are silent valves 
Because Klixon 
Valves are Thermally operated, by a snap-acting Thermostatic disc, 


**Puff bleed’’ is stand- 


ard or ‘“‘constant bleed’’ optional at no extra cost. Manual open- 


ing with automatic recycling available at slight extra cost. 


Klixon Snap-Acting Room Thermostats also available. Write for 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 
806 Forest Street 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


The Noiseless Way... 


to control gas heaters 


Sizes 


penditure of over $700,000 for con. 
templated work, and an additional 
$665,000 to complete buildings uncer 
construction at the first of the year. In 
addition to seven new branch ofhce 
buildings, the company plans to erect 
16 cottages for employees at outpost 
stations, several new distribution office 
buildings, and to make extensive alter- 
ations and repairs in existing struc- 
tures. 


At present the company is construct- 
ing a $90,000 division headquarters 
building at Visalia, and a somewhat 
smaller division headquarters office 
building has just been completed near 
Taft. At Taft also 16 new cottages for 
employees have recently been complet- 
ed —the latter in line with the com- 
pany policy of furnishing modern, 
comfortable living quarters for regu- 
lar employees at points where adequate 
housing facilities are not available. 

In Los Angeles, the new annex to the 
headquarters building on Flower street, 
begun last Fall, is nearing completion. 
This is a six-story, reinforced concrete, 
Class A structure, which will cost ap- 
proximately $400,000. Extensive al- 
terations are being made simultane- 
ously to the headquarters next door. 

Southern Counties Gas Co. estimates 
that new business will require the in- 
stallation of not less than 10,000 new 
meters throughout the territory served 
by the company, and $900,000 has 
been budgeted to provide the necessary 
main extensions, services, meters and 
regulators. In addition this company 
expects to install some 152,000 ft. of 
piping to reinforce the distribution 
system and to connect the four gas 
storage holders, erection of which is 
planned. Total budget for the com- 
pany amounts to $2,112,000. 


Canadian Gas Production — 
Restricted for Duration 


To help Turner Valley Oil producers main- 
tain a production of 26,000 barrels of crude 
daily for the duration of the war, the Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Conservation Board 
ordered a sharp cut in gas production by 
Valley gas wells recently. 


The May gas quota for the field was set at 
68,000,000 cu. ft. daily, a reduction of 9,000,- 
000 cu. ft. daily from the April quota. Of the 
May quota, only 65,000,000 cu. ft. daily will 
be producible because of the 25% of open 
flow limitation. 

Ls & 


Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Holds Sales Dance 


The Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. recently featured a “Havana 
Hop,” as the second of the dances sponsored 
by the Sales Department of the company. 
Under the leadership of Clyde H. Potter, 
commercial manager of the company, the 
dance was open to all employees and featured 
stunts, dancing contests and prizes. 
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QuicK LEAN SAFE 
ECONOMICAL , 


Starts this month .. . 
1941 SUMMER GAS HEATING CAMPAIGA 


Eleven years old, the SGHC is one of the veteran promo- 
tions of its kind in the country, and probably has a record 
unmatched by any similar campaign anywhere. 

Offers the same two inducements which have proved so 
successful in other_years, namely, (I) a 10% reduction in the 
purchase price, (2) a deferment in monthly payments until 
the regular heating season. Also provides advertising assist- 
ance to dealers who will help themselves by paying |/3 of 
their newspaper space costs. 

All are eligible who retail gas heating equipment within 
P. G. & E. territory, and will abide by the regular campaign 


rules. Our local office will gladly explain. 


G 206-641 


Users tell us that the light weight Morenci 
Safety Belt is so comfortable and easy to 
adjust that their men not only wear them 
but wse them as a matter of habit. It weighs 
but 25 ounces, complete... yet will out- 
wear and outhold most heavier, less flexi- 
ble belts. Continuous tough strands run the 
entire length of the belt... unbroken by 
fastening holes or grommets. Adjustable 
“D” ring is readily placed in any comfort- 
able position...but once set it stays put. Send 
for Bulletin 4064... it 
simplifies safety buy- 
ing. E. D. Bullard 
Company, 275 Eighth 
Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. B-4 


Everything 


BULLARD 


in Safety 


SERIES 800 VALVE 


3/8" AND JP dad 
STRAIGHT THRU 
OR ANGLE TYPES 


Write for Complete Information 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


General 


America’s Factories, Growth and De- 
cline--By Maxwell S. Stewart; 32 pages; 
paper published by Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
An interesting economic study of the com- 
parative physical output of American fac- 
tories based on “The Output of Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1899-1937”, by Solomon Fa- 
bricant, indicates how changes in four dec- 
ades affect factory output. 


Why Employment Relations? — By 
Thomas Roy Jones, Chairman, Employment 
Relations Committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers. Presents reasons for per- 
sonnel relations, place of personnel men in 
industry, basic techniques and fundamentals 
of personnel relations. Indicates how recent 
developments have made necessary proper 
personnel relations, particularly during the 
national defense program. 


Selling the Modern Gas Range -—- A 
special supplement of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association Bulletin. Edited by 
James R. Abrams, advertising director for 
the Domestic Gas Range Division for the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. The supplement consists of 
ten illustrated chapters, analyzing various 
sales phases of the gas range industry. The 
chapters include: The potential market; why 
the department store is the logical outlet; 
examples of outstanding selling jobs; ad- 
vertising and display; various types of mod- 
ern gas ranges; 10 tips for merchandising. 
May be secured from the A.G.A.E.M., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


How to Teach a Job—Published by the 
National Foreman’s Institute. Authored by 
R. D. Bundy, Industrial Coordinator of the 
Board of Education for the City of Cleve- 
land. The author sets forth use of his actual 
experience with organized plan for teaching 
new workers specific jobs quickly. The pur- 
pose of this manual is to outline the steps 
for teaching and to point out certain fea- 
tures which are involved as well as certain 
precautions which bear directly upon the 
success of teaching a job. 60 pages; cloth; 
$1.00. The National Foreman’s Institute, 
Deep River, Conn. 


Gas Explosions in Buildings — Their 
Cause and Prevention—Information Circu- 
lar 7142 of Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior, December, 1940. 
Discusses related properties of fuel gases; 
describes recent gas explosions in dwellings, 
schools and various public buildings; lists 
the apparent contributory causes, and recom- 
mendation for avoidance. 


Use of Gas in Homes—Woman’s Home 
Companion Reader-Editor Report No. 40 
—Puplished by the Research Department of 
the Crowle-Collier Publishing Co.. 250 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. This report analyzes the an- 
swers given by reader-editors of the MW oman’s 


U MO long 


Home Companion to a questionnaire sen| 
them on the use of gas in their homes. Con- 
tents include general data on the use of gas: 
type of gas used; data on gas ranges, refrig 
eration, hot water heating, and house heating. 
Tables are also offered which show the use 
of gas by geographical sections of the coun. 
try, and the use of gas by size of city. 


Defense and the Consumer—By the In. 
stitute for Consumer Education; 32 pages: 
paper; charts; published by Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York: 
10c. Exposition of the plans and hopes of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission's 
Consumer Division and outline of some of 
the consumer problems created by war-time 
economy. Suggests coordination of military 
and civilian needs can be accomplished by 
letting shortages develop and rising prices 


curtail consumption; by establishing priori- 
ties; or by reducing purchasing power 


through increased taxation; but preferably 
should be accomplished by the more difficult 
method of keeping up production through 
the most efficient use of existing capacities. 
and by expansion of such capacities. 


The Time and Origin and Accumula- 
tion of Petroleum—By F. M. Van Tuy! and 
Ben H. Parker; 180 pages; paper; charts 
and tables; published as Volume 36, No. 2, 
Colorado School of Mines “Quarterly,” April, 
1941; Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
Colo.; $2.00. Prepared under the sponsorship 
of the Research Committee of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists from 
the answers to a questionnaire sent to petro- 
leum geologists around the world in an 
effort to coordinate theories and findings and 
to outline important phases of the problem 
of determining petroleum’s origin in the 
light of present knowledge. No definite and 
complete answer to the fundamental question 
has been obtained, but this volume presents 
many new findings and reveals new trails 
which eventually may point the way to cor- 
rect conclusions. Helpful compilation of 
what man knows about the beginning of pe- 
troleum. 


Problems in Labor Relations—Herman 
Feldman; 353 pages; cloth; published by 
The Macmillan Co., $2.00. Practical and inter- 
esting volume presenting definite case prob- 
lems in labor relations. Designed to provoke 
thought in the mind of the student and lay 
reader. While prepared as a text book for the 
study and teaching of labor relations, the 
average reader will learn many of the funda- 
mental “labor issues” and how they are com- 
plicated by human, social, and economic fac- 
tors. The author makes no attempt to solve 
the problems cited, but states the questions 
to be answered and the issues to be met in 
finding a solution. 


Patent Fundamentals—By Leon H. Am- 
dur; 302 pages; fabrikoid; line-drawings, 
charts. and tables; published by The Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc.. 234 King St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: $4.00. A thoroughly in- 


teresting and 


informative treatise on the 
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fundamentals of patents and patent laws, ee 99 « 

written by a former patent examiner for the ar Os@a Anti-Leak Treatment 

enlightenment of the layman. The nine 
chapters cover types of inventions, nature of 

patents, classification, preparation and prose- ; 

cution of applications for patent, inventions ° 2 e@ the economical way 
as defined by patent claims, decisions as to 7 

what comprises an invention, the effect of fo correct Leakage in Dry 
use and purpose upon patent claims, etc. 

Starting with the invention of the cotton Bell-and-Spigot Joints 

vin, barbed wire, expanded metal lath, rub- 

ber, and carborundum, the author explains 

fully and understandably the philosophy of M" than 265 gas_ properties 


Over three years ago, 
the lower half of this 
one-inch rope was 
treated by immersing 
the end in “Carboseal” 
anti-leak until the 


patenting, revealing some of the mental 


. . 7 - « 7 > hd as *ghe 99 
processes involved in reaching a decision as are now using Carboseal 


to patentability. Good reading. anti-leak : ne _ , 

O | y anti-leak treatment in systems dis lanai hell Banded te | 
Oo , gas St br ~ > wire ‘ , . 

Are We Well Fed?—Miscellaneous pub- tributing dry gas... because it the wire that binds the | 
lication No. 430, published in 1941. A report effectively corrects bell-and-spigot middle. The rope hes 
on the diets of families in the U.S. by Hazel joint leakage for an indefinite length been carried about 7 
posed to the air ever 


K. Stiebeling of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. This booklet shows the necessity for 
the nation-wide nutrition drive as part of our prisingly little. Joints treated eight 
National Defense. It has been released since ° 
the publication of the A.G.A. bulletin en- 


of time... and because it costs sur- since and was photo- 
graphed in March, 1941. 
The marked swelling 


years ago are still tight today on 
took place immediately 


titled “The Home Service Departments in the soap test. Average cost per joint, stter the repe was 
the Gas Industry Cooperate in National De- 7 “ 
_ = ; taken from the records of 16 users ated and illustrates 
fense”. Cost, 15c. Order from Superintend- — : ; - , , ” treated and illustrate: 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. who treated over 200 miles of main, the long-term effect of 


“Carboseal”  anti-leak 
on the packing fibers of 
bell-and-spigot joints. 


was 50 cents... . One company buys 
“Carboseal” anti-leak in tank cars. 
Another buys regularly in car-load 
lots. Many companies have made 


Technical 


The Thermal Properties of Lighter . 
Hydrocarbons- G. G. Brown and D. E. Hol- “Carboseal” anti-leak treatment a 
comb. Petroleum Engineer, April, 1941, pp. standard maintenance procedure. 
34, etc. A practical method of determining 
the effect of high pressure on the enthalpy 
and entropy of natural gases. 


You, too, can benefit 


“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment can do for 
you what it has already done for others in re- 
ducing unaccounted-for gas loss. Plan now to 
start using this effective, low-cost method to 
correct the leakage in the dry bell-and-spigot 
joints of your system... This 20-page book 
tells more about “Carboseal” anti-leak treat- 
ment—how to apply it by either the gravity or 
the hose method, how much it costs, and what 
results can be obtained. Write for a copy. 


Gas Engine Ignition Phenomena Paper 
-C. E. Miller, California Oil World, 2nd : 
April, 1941, pp. 16-20. (wos 

Close Fractionation Needed to Recover fe 
Isomers from Gas —H. W. Harts. Oil and 
Gas Journal, April 24, 1941, pp. 41, ete. Im- 
portance of isobutane as a source of material 
for manufacture of fighting-grade aviation 
gasoline makes this paper on recovery of that 
fraction in natural gasoline plant operation 
particularly timely. This paper, presented 
April 24 at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tural Gasoline Association of America, re- 
views close fractionation methods essential to 
recovery of isobutane and other special pro- 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ducts in natural-gasoline operations Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Marked Improvement Shown in Deep- 30 East 42nd Street [qe New York, N. Y. 
Drilling Technique —N. Williams. Oil and 
Gas Journal, April 17, 1941, PP- 88, etc. Con- The word ‘*‘Carboseal”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


stant headway is being made by Gulf Coast 
operators in overcoming the difficulties and 
minimizing the hazards involved in deeper PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


drilling. It is now probable that from a _ ERE 1 cnet a 
physical and mechanical standpoint most 
phases and known problems of deep drilling, 


with the possible exception of heaving shale. BUTANE-PROPANE News—1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


can be handled with more or less success by 


practices and equipment already developed. Keep abreast of the fast-growing 
Remaining, however, as an important adverse L. P.-GAS Industry! — 


factor are the excessive and almost prohibi- te 
tive costs that frequently are entailed in com- Enter my subscription to start at once. 
bating the conditions and attaining the ob- 


jectives. for 3 Years at $2.50 


Use of Extraneous Gas Prolongs Lift- SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central Amer- 
ing Energy in Saxet Field—Oil and Gas ican countries (in advance), three years $2.50; all other countries, $3.00 per year. 
Journal, April 17, 1941, pp. 172-174. Utiliza- Name ite ~~ 
tion of high pressure gas from strictly gas | .  ‘"*CCCCC CCC CCT TTT eee eee ns 
sands in the production by gas lift of wells in Company ee ae eae ee or ee ee ee ne ees 
oil sands approaching depletion as a result Me ie ee ei a ae 
of water intrusion and exhaustion of reser- x PORES ESE LE EER SRR Oe ee 
voir energy is providing the means by which City Deck nkin eth See eae eee a es 
Southern Minerals Corporation is making a Check enclosed C] Send bill 


available an increased supply of casinghead 
gas to insure prolonged profitable operation 
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Easy Installation 
User Satisfaction 
Fewer Service Calls 


BUILD YOUR PROFITS 


Advanced engineering, finer materials, 
modern, eye-appealing cabinets, and 
super-efficiency of Fraser gas-fired 
equipment make selling easier—custom- 
er satisfaction greater. 


Simplified assembly, fully wired controls 
and other time-saving features assure 
minimum installation costs. Years of ser- 
vice-free operation build your profits. 


Send for Illustrated Data and 
Specification Sheets 


“= 
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R. BASFORD CO. GAS HEATING RASER FURNACE CO 
EQUIPMENT 


AN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 


ELIMINATE 
CONDENSATION 
TROUBLE 


VITROLINER 
—the permanent chimney lining that 
totally eliminates chimney deterioration 
caused by acid-bearing moisture depos- 
ited by all types of fuel. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron, vitreous enameled both in- 


side and out. ; 
Also manufacturers of Condensation Elim- 
inator and Howle Heat Extractor. Write 
for free condensation folder and price list. 


CONDENSATION ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


2515 Archer Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


of its natural gasoline plant in the Saxet 
field, Nueces County, Texas Gulf Coast. At 
the same time, the productive life of many 
oil wells facing premature abandonment be- 
cause of the inability of other means of arti- 
ficial lift to move the relatively large volumes 
of water that sometimes have to be handled 
is being extended, and recovery of oil from 
the respective sands increased. 


Computation of Charts on High Pres- 
sure Gas Meters—R. O. Cox. Petroleum 
Engineer, April, 1941, pp. 82A, etc. Intro- 
duction of factor to correct for liquid seal is 
suggested in addition to supercompressibility 
factor. 


Gas Fired Units Solve Many Industrial 
Heating Problems —W. N. Blinks. Heat- 
ing, Piping and Air Conditioning, April, 
1941, pp. 217, 218. While the author speaks 
primarily to men interested in sales of gas to 
industrial and commercial users, his picture 
of the place of gas fired unit heaters for solv- 
ing industrial heating problems of many 
kinds contains a number of points of interest 
to plant engineers and others who are con- 
cerned with selection and purchase of the 
equipment. As presented here, the paper 
describes a number of applications where 
gas fired equipment may be used to advan- 
tage in the plant, with particular references 
to the problems arising from the national 
defense program, in which so many plants 
are now in some manner engaged. 


Regulation of Pipe Lines as Common 
Carriers — By William Beard. 184 pages; 
$2.00. The first systematic and comprehen- 
sive study of the Federal and State regula- 
tions of pipe lines as common carriers. Con- 
tents: (1) The Field of Interest; (2) Origin 
of Common Carrier Legislation; (3) Nature 
in Extent of Common Carrier Status for 
Pipe Lines; (4) Rate Regulation; (5) Ser- 
vice Regulations; (6) Control Over Pipe 
Line Affiliations; (7) Coordination of Pipe 
Lines with Other forms of transportation; 
(8) Summary and Conclusion. 


Deviations of Natural Gas from the 
Natural Gas Laws—George Granger Brown, 
University of Michigan. A paper presented at 
the American Recycling Association Conven- 
tino at Kingsville, Texas. Useful for theoreti- 
cal calculations in forecasting of repressur- 
in gas well bottom hole pressure, gas well 
ultimate deliveries and other phenonema. 


Annual Report, Panhandle Oil and 
Gas Field— Published by the Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas, 
July, 1940. This 46-page booklet completely 
presents the development, status, zone estab- 
lishment, and many technical details con- 
cerning this field. Includes figures of daily 
average gas production, average gas disposi- 
tion, gas oil ratios, etc. 


Amendment to Pamphlet No. 54, 
N.B.F.U.— At the annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, held in 
Toronto, Canada, in May, the Committee on 
Gases recommended some additions to the 
“Recommended good practice requirements 
for the installation, maintenance and use of 
piping and fittings for city gas”, published 
in 1932 as Pamphlet No. 54 of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This new sec- 
tion was tentatively adopted in 1939. It deals 
with gas-fired floor furnaces and is numbered 


section 38-A. 


Intermittent Repressuring of Pennsyl- 
vania Oil Sands —P. A. Dickey. Oil and 
Gas Journal, April 10, 1941, pp. 35-38. Eff- 
cient application of air or gas as a driving 


medium in repressuring operations invol\es 
many difficult technical problems. In 1 iis 
article the value of intermittent injection aid 
its effect on ultimate oil recovery are disciis. 
sed, and actual results obtained on a sma}. 
scale project are given. 


Simple Blueprint Reading With Spe. 
cial Reference to Welding — Published by 
The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
obtainable from any dealer or representative 
of the Lincoln Electric Co., or through any 
recognized book dealer; price 50c in U.S.A, 
or 75c elsewhere, postage prepaid. Takes the 
reader through the elements of picture draw- 
ing of welded assemblies, conventional sym- 
bols and their use, structural drawings, and 
tank and pipe drawings; briefly outlines how 
a blueprint is made; concludes with a series 
of questions and answers. 


Laboratory Tests of Cathodic Protec- 
tion in Soils—W. R. Hill. Petroleum Engi- 
neer, March, 1941., pp. 69, etc. Data indicate 
a fairly reliable inverse relationship between 
soil resistivity and current density—a high 
pressure soil requires a low current density 
for protection and vice versa. 


Features of First Cycling Plant in 
Lower Rio Grande Valley—H. C. Givens. 
Petroleum Engineer, March, 1941, pp. 15], 
etc. Installation is designed primarily as a 
pilot plant to test economics of operation 
in San Salvador field, Texas. 


Field Tests of Gas Show Prospects for 
Cycling—E. O. Buck. Oil Weekly, March 3 
1941, pp. 15-17. This discussion describes the 
procedure and results of field testing of gas 
to determine the feasibility, both from an 
operating and economical standpoint, of 
erecting a cycling plant. 


Practical Economics of Cycling—B. B. 
Boatright and P. C. Dixon. Oil and Gas 
Journal, March 6, 1941, pp. 41, etc. The 
purpose of this paper is to present in prac- 
tical form a discussion of factors which, in 
the ultimate analysis, determine the probable 
degree of success and profit to be derived 
from a cycling enterprise. In order to coord- 
inate the presentation of many divergent 
subjects, it is written as though directed to 
persons who seek a pattern about which they 
may intelligently attack the problem of 
inspecting and possibly developing a cycling 
project. An A.P.I. paper. 


Gas Cycling—A series of articles on this 
subject was published in the February, 1941, 
issue of Petroleum Engineer. The titles 
and authors of these articles are as follows: 


1. Conservation and Economies of 
Gas-Condensate Fields — J. O. Lewis, pp. 
51, 53. 54. 


2. Construction and Operation Prob- 
lems in Gulf Coast Cycling Plants—R. C. 
Fish, pp. 55-57, 60. 


3. Problems in Condensate-Type Pro- 
duction — R. L. Huntington and Charles 
Schmidt, pp. 65, ete. 


4. Testing Condensate-Type Wells — 
G. O. Kimmel, pp. 76, etc. 

5. Engineering Aspect sof Cycling and 
Condensate Recovery—H. N. Wade, pp. 84, 
etc. 

6. Well Completion Methods in Con- 
densate Fields— 

7. Physical Properties of Hydrocar- 
bon Mixtures in Condensate Production 


—F. H. Dotterweich, pp. 98-99. 


8. Basic Considerations Confronting 
the Cycling Plant Operator—Emby Kaye, 
pp. 101, 102, 104. 
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mayy’twm GEAU tT SELE PAYNEHEAT 
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Models and Sizes 


| CAN SELL 


PAYNEHEAT 
bTO EVERY HOUSE 
IN TOWN 


DEALERS AND GAS COMPANIES every- 
where praise PAYNE’s wide range of double-tested 
gas heating equipment. Every one of the 69 styles 
and sizes reflects PAYNE engineering — craftsman- 
ship — leadership. * “Often imitated — never 
duplicated,” say Dealers and Utility men, who 
daily rediscover the profit-making possibilities of 
PayNES versatile 69. *%* As the Nation’s largest 
exclusive manufacturer of gas heating equipment, 
we make you this pledge: You can stake your 


reputation on the performance of PAYNEHEAT. 


A few territories are open 
for representation. Address 
J. H. Keber, Sales Manager. 
Please mention this adver- 
tisement. 


PayNE Duplex Furnace. 
Also: Floor Furnace, 
Modern Console, Gravity 
Furnace, Spacesaver Unit, 
Industrial Units, PAYNE 
“A” Vent and Accessories. 


Vint 


— Ip sreciauzarion™ 
MORE THAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF WAM RI 


Lhuyne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, California 
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GAS CONTROL... 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


NA ee na ad dail wees vee . On Oo 


A Double Reduction High Pressure Installation near West Lake, La. 


United Gas Corporation, Lake Charles, La. 


REYNOLDS Regulators, from the big ton capacity 
giant, down to small, low pressure inches W. C.., 
are carefully coordinated and tuned to function together 
to insure maximum efficiency. No Control Regulation 
or combination of necessary controls is too complex for 
Reynolds. In the photograph above, the first regulator 
will handle pressure up to 1,000 pounds inlet pressure, 
reducing same to 100 to 250 pounds outlet pressure. 
In the second stage the inlet pressure of 100 to 250 
pounds is reduced to an outlet pressure of 15 to 40 
pounds. Pressure desired, size of pipe connections, and 
other factors govern actual out pressures. Whether it is 
accurate regulation at the station, in the line, at indus- 
trial plants, or in the home, there is an efficient Regu- 
lator by Reynolds. 


Branch Offices Se Representatives 


Mike Meuffels Eastern Appliance Co. 


423 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri *¢ Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm. A. Ehlers Seidenglanz & Company 
No. 268 Park Street i ¢ 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 


Gas Control Sinee 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


MODERN, 


Gas Valves 


Security Valve Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Model: Defense Valves. 


Description: Instant, positive action to close 
gas supply lines and prevent explosions. 
in case of high or low pressure or fire, is 
afforded by these new valves. To the for- 


mer hazards of explosion from uncontrolled 
gas has been added the ever-present dan- 
ger of sabotage of supply lines, against 
which protection must now be given for 
public buildings, industrial plants, com- 
mercial establishments and homes. The 
new Defense Valves can be set for any 
pressure range from 1 ounce to 50 pounds. 
When pressure drops to a_ predetermined 
low, the diaphragm plunger moves in one 
direction to close the valve; when pres- 
sure mounts to a predetermined high, the 
plunger moves in the opposite direction to 
shut off the supply; in case of fire, in- 
creased temperature fuses the supporting 
link and the valve is instantly closed. Re- 
turning pressure cannot cause the valve to 
leak and re-open. 

The valve can be reset without being 
taken down. All that is necessary is to re- 
move a screw cap and set the plunger in 
central position, a few seconds operation 
for either the owner or gas company em- 
ployee. The valve cannot be reset in open 
position unless the gas pressure is between 
high and low limits. The valves are made 
of government formula bronze, 88-10-2. or 
electric steel. Sizes: *% in. to 20 in. 


_ SEMET-SOLVAY ty 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 


Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELLLL 


CORONADO‘ 


**Low”’ adjustment is made by inserting small 
screw driver in hollow valve stem and turn- 
ing the throttle adjustment until proper 
flame height is obtained. 


High-Low Valves 


The low flame adjustment is in- 
stantly accessible by removal of 
valve handle. 


The W. J. Schoenberger Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Refrigerator 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Model: Electrolux. 

Description: The new low-price six-cubic 
foot Servel Electrolux refrigerator which 
has just been released to gas companies 
throughout the country has been designed 
with an eye to serving the moderate in- 
come family with its need for the popular 
sized model. The symmetry of its exterior, 
finished in glistening white Newtone 
enamel, will enhance the appearance of 
any modern kitchen. The door is opened 
by a double action handle. Twelve square 
feet of shelf area is provided for food stor- 


= 


|| Teco dimen it 


age. Ample room for keeping various 
sized bottles or containers is provided in 
the shelves adjoining the freezing unit. 
Two ice cube trays and a frozen dessert 
or ice cream tray, which can also be used 
for making ice cubes, assure a constant 
supply of ice. Under the freezing unit is 
a porcelain tray for the storage of meats. 
A second large porcelain container is also 
provided for vegetables. A handy thermo- 
stat and manual defroster is situated right 
over the freezing unit. 


Welding Cylinder Carrier 


L-K Pump Valve Co., Houston, Texas 
Model: Handy Carrier 


Description: The Handy Carrier consists of 
two half circles hinged together by flat- 
headed bolts. Each half circle is provided 
with a handle which works through a 
housing at the center of each half. circle. 
A key made integral with the handle may 
be engaged in either of two keyways pro- 
vided in the housing, depending on the 
size cylinder to be carried. By engaging 
the key with the short key way, the carrier 
will fit the smaller or oxygen cylinder. En- 
gagement of the key with the long keyway 
adjusts the carrier to fit the larger acety- 
lene cylinders. With the cylinder standing 
on end, the carrier is slipped over it and 
lowered to a point just above center. Lift- 
ing on the handles causes the carrier to 
catch a friction hold on the cylinder. Thus, 
with arms lowered to a comfortable dis- 
tance from the shoulders, two men can 
carry a 240-lb. acetylene cylinder safely 
and without undue strain. 

e e 
The first natural gas corporation in thie 


country was the Fredonia Gas Light and 
Water Works Co., organized in 1858. 
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Catalogs 


e Payne Furnace and Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., has recently issued new bulletin 
material concerning product revisions and 
new equipment for incorporation in their 
catalog. Bulletin HU describes the Payne 
Spacesaver Unit, a completely new product 
in design and application. Full details are 
given concerning the applications of this 
Unit for residential, commercial, and indust- 
rial heating. Bulletin A-3 shows only minor 
changes in the Table of Dimensions and Ca- 
pacities on page 4. Bulletin CB-4 gives com- 
plete information on the new Payne “CB” 
(Commercial Blower) Furnace. The Chal- 
lenger line heretofore included only the 
Floor and Duplex Furnace, but there has 
been added the Extended Register Furnace, 
to add to the flexibility of this line. This 
is now described on page 3 of Bulletin CHF. 


e The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. has just issued a new Catalog No. 77-1] 
—“Brown and Minneapolis-Honeywell In- 
dustrial Power Units and Motorized Valves.” 
This catalog describes a line of motor power 
units and motorized valves designed to oper- 
ate with Brown Control Instruments and 
form an important part of the control sys- 
tem. By using a control instrument and 
control motor designed specifically for each 
other, the best results are obtainable. 

Profusely illustrated, actual photographs 
are shown of electric control motors, slip 
stem globe type, rotary stem globe type, but- 
terfly type, pilot operated, three-way and 
special valves. Dimension tables and sche- 
matic diagrams give an accurate idea of 
workmanship and operation. 


@e The National Machine Works. Chicago. 
Ill., announced recently the issuance of their 
new manual. National Machine's specialized 
designs are now incorporated in a line of 
standard equipment, suitable for universal 
application. This equipment is described 
and engineering data supplied in convenient 
individual bulletin form, bound loose-leaf 
fashion in a durable binder. The items now 
available are National torch tips, Hyperbo 
burners, proportional mixers. Lo-Blast power 
gas burners, high-pressure inspirators, blast 
line burners and air heaters. Additional 
equipment will be added shortly. This man- 
ual is particularly interesting in the method 
it presents for selection of proper equip- 
ment. Large, easily read charts provide for 
quick solution of gas-heating problems. 


@ A new condensed catalog for 1941 has just 
been issued by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Shown within 
the covers are time tested controls for prac- 
tically every possible installation. Full de- 
tails and specifications are given for every 
item, including details for proper ordering. 
prices, etc. Much supplementary information 
is included. enabling the selection of the 
right control for every condition. 


e “Heresite”’, a catalog of finishes and plas- 
tics, was recently issued by the Heresite and 
Chemical Co., Manitowoc, Wis. “Heresite” 
is the registered trade name of a series of 
highly resistant industrial finishes which are 
modifications of the same basic synthetic 
resin, a_heat-reactive phenol-formaldehyde 
reaction product. Products made from or 
treated with this material are fully described 
and illustrated in this bulletin. 
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Are Mechanically Better 


Every Gas Appliance 
Is Only as Good as 


Its Burner 


Designed to do a specific 
job—John Zink Burners 
must be good! 


4 “Making Burners 


LS 


Our Business” 


OHN ZINK 
FLOOR FURNACES 


JOHN ZINK [4 


FLOOR FURNACE Sly 


R 
$s 


The One Port Floor Furnace 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 South Peoria Avenue 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


MUELLE 


‘he time-tested Mueller line includes Mueller Event 


2405 South Harwood 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 


EQUIPMENT 


Ww sery Ice 


Regulators, Gas Stops, Service Stops, Stove Stops, Drilling and 


Tapping Machines, service boxes, meter trims and sim 


ment 


ar equip 


Write for description and prices 


MUELLER CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Decatur, IIl.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Sarnia, Ont 


Branches: New York and San Francisco 


T the 47th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Approval Re- 
quirements Committee held on March 
21, 1941, recommended revisions to 
American Standard Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Water Heaters and List- 
ing Requirements for Attachable Water 
Heating Units were reviewed and ap- 
proved with minor revisions. A ten- 
tative set of standards covering gas 
counter appliances was also considered 
and approved. All become effective 
January 1, 1942. Mimeographed cop- 
ies have been prepared and distributed 
to interested manufacturers. They are 
also being submitted to the American 
Standards Association for acceptance 
as American Standard. 

Strengthening of performance tests 
for automatic pilots forms one of the 
principal revisions to current require- 
ments for gas water heaters and attach- 
able water heating units. Tests have 
been added to assure satisfactory con- 
tinued performance of such devices 
for the life of the complete unit. Pro- 
vision has also been made for assuring 
rated hydrostatic test pressures for 
storage vessels of assembled water 
heaters. These must withstand a hydro- 
static test pressure of 300 lbs. per sq. 
in., or their rated pressure if greater 
than this amount, without developing 
leakage or permanent deformation. 


Water Heater Standards Revised 


New standards covering gas counter 
appliances were developed. They ap- 
ply to gas coffee brewers and urns, gas 
fired hot water immersion sterilizers, 
and commercial hot plates and grid- 
dles. They cover not only city gases, 
but liquefied petroleum gases and bu- 
tane-air gas as well. In addition to 
providing for all necessary construc- 
tional features, performance tests de 
signed to simulate actual conditions 
under which they operate in practice 
have been included. 


Although these three sets of require- 
ments do not become effective until 
January 1, 1942, any manufacturers 
electing to do so may submit equip- 
ment for test for compliance with them 
in advance of that date. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the A. G. A. Testing Labor- 


atories in Cleveland, or Los Angeles, 


Mountain Fuel Supply Plans 
Gas Line in Wyoming 


Mountain Fuel Supply Co. is planning to 
lay 32 miles of 8%-in. O.D. pipe for a natural 
gas line which will loop part of the com- 
pany’s system. The line will start at a point 
65 miles southeast of the Rock Springs, 
Wyo., field. Specifications will be issued and 
bids will be received early in September and 
it is expected that’ work will start that month. 


room at the ocean's edge. . 


too, andthed Vz be £4. lly - 


Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
enjoyment — outside ocean-view rooms . . 
randas for lounging ...sun deck... beautiful dining 
. superb cuisine . 
sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
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FPC Dismisses Application 
For North Dakota Line 


HE Federal Power Commission has dis. 

missed without prejudice the application 
filed on December 30, 1938, by the North 
Dakota Consumers Gas Co. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authoriz. 
ing the construction and operation of natural 
gas pipe line facilities from Mandan, N. D., 
to serve communities in North Dakota and 
Minnesota. 

The order dismissing the application js 
based on failure of the company subsian. 
tially to comply with directions contained in 
the Commission’s Opinion No. 39, relating to 
proposed pipe line constructions in the Middle 
West. On April 10, 1941, the company, re. 
sponding to a show-cause order of the Com. 
mission, asked that its application not be 
dismissed, stating that certain expenditures 
had been made and that certain natural gas 
reserves had been made available to it. 

The Commission, in its Opinion No. 39, 
stated intention to authorize the issuance of 
the certificate applied for upon satisfactory 
further showing regarding financial and other 


matters. 
& ® 


Natural Gas Approval Given 
For Monroe, Mich. 


The Michigan state public service com- 
mission recently approved the petition of the 
National Utilities Co. of Michigan to pipe 
natural gas to Monroe, Mich., and distribute 
it to its customers in the city and surround- 
ing territory. The rate schedule submitted by 
the gas company was approved by the com- 
mission. 

Officials of the company, in Monroe to 
make arrangements for the changeover from 
manufactured gas, which has been supplied 
to Monroe since 1859, to natural gas, esti- 
mated that by mid-July the change would 
be completed. Cost of the changeover was 
expected to be approximately $70,000. The 
first step in the process will be the laying 
of a pipe line of 65%-in. pipe from the line 
now serving Detroit. 


Rincon Repressuring Plant 
To Start Operations 


The $300,000 pressure-maintenance plant 
built by Continental Oil Co. in the Rincon 
field, Starr county, Texas, was to have begun 
operations recently. The plant is designed to 
return to the producing formations all gas 
recoverable in normal oil-producing opera- 
tions. Gas will be repressured from the field’s 
57 producers and returned to the pay zones 
at 3750 and 4000 ft. through only one well 
for the present. The plant contains two 660- 
hp. combination engines and compressors, 
and they will handle all current gas produc- 
tion estimated at 1.500,000 to 1,750,000 cu. 
ft. daily. 

a x 


Webster, Texas, to Have 
Natural Gas Service 


The town of Webster, Texas, located on 
the Houston-Galveston highway, has been 
piped for natural gas service and gas was 
turned into the city mains early in April. 
The setting of meters has been rapid, and 
soon all the homes and businesses in Web- 
ster will be using natural gas. Webster 


will be served by the Gulf Cities Division of 
Houston Natural Gas System, and will be 
under the supervision of J. S. Sullivan. 
Texas City. Texas, district manager. 
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Get the PIPE in the Ground... 
4 ee Use’ CLEVELANDS” and 
| Watch Your Costs Go oo / 


4 
nd 
MODEL 95—The Famous “Baby Digger” pioneered and per- 
is fected by “Cleveland,” known and used every day by Gas 
re Companies the country over. 
to Answers every requirement for distribution work. An unbeat- 
le able combination of speed, maneuverability, power and ditch- 
2 capacity, in a small mobile unit. Digs 11” to 23” in width. 
“i ‘ 5/2" in depth. 
a ” _ ...and NOW! Model 75 
: NINOS wa oat Laving Pipe _ STILL SMALLER TRENCHER FOR SERVICE and 
, . | The “80” applies machine-savings SMALL DIAMETER PIPE .. . The latest “Cleveland” 
.T to the pipelaying and backfilling | achievement, the “75” weighs but 7000 pounds! Is 
Vodel operations. Speeds up the work. only 45inches — 
— Does a 100% job of trench-com- ida! Dias 8 ime 

pacting at much lower costs. & g 
Works in limited spaces. to 12 inches 

A machine of such genuine width, 3/2 ft. 

utility, you'll wonder how you depth. 
. ever got along without it. 
, 3 : : = At last! A tiny 
e A Ge i - trencher, for 
- 
Ask for Information TODAY on These Modern Machines small trench, 


that has the 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. {Bat bas the | 


‘**Pioneer of the Small Trencher” strength and a 
20100 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio durability. 


The Biggest Thing In 
Food Service in 100 Years 
ee —1—2 


Here’s a “natural” for gas promotion. A new food warmer 
that: 1. Keeps each food at temperature best for it; 2. 
Maintains flavor; 3. Cuts shrinkage loss; 4. Reduces gas 
bill 2/3; 5. Installs more economically; 6. Is built in all 
sizes; 7. Is designed by a modern artist; 8. Is priced at- 
tractively low; 9. Burns free of odor and carbon monoxide. 
INVESTIGATE Thurmaduke. Send for Catalog “G” and 
special proposition for gas companies. 


THURMADUKE IS PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENTS, SO 
BASICALLY NEW IS ITS PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


DUKE MFG. CO. -. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Servel Announces Winner of feature in recognition of her enthusiastic pro- 


High School Food Project 


RAND national winner in Servel’s Second 

High School Food Project to promote 
practical knowledge among the youth of the 
nation of the role which modern gas home 
refrigeration plays in food purchasing, preser- 
vation and preparation, is 17-year-old Mae 
Lee Dow, of Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. High school home economics 
students in 20 states are receiving national, 
regional, and state awards in the project, con- 
ducted by the Home Economics Department 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

For her report, Miss Dow will receive from 
Servel a summer vacation, all-expense trip to 
the West Coast with her home economics 
teacher, Miss Carmen Maing, and Miss Lucille 
Hall, Home Service Director of the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Miss Hall’s award from Servel is a special 


GEORGE A. BURRELL 


Gas Engineer 


Design—Construction—Reports 


Court Work 


Suite 1909 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 


Most Outstanding Downtown Hotel 


1936-42 5th Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 


Hotel Sir Francis Drake is preferred 
by business men because of its stra- 
tegic location, distinguished address, 
tastefully appointed rooms and suites 
for conferences and exceptional en- 
tertainment facilities. 


* 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
aa 
RATES FROM $4 DAILY 
* 


POWELL at SUTTER 
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motion of the High School Food Project plan 
in Grand Rapids, where 1100 students en- 
tered a city-wide project for awards. 

Four national winners are each receiving 
a $100 cash college scholarship award. Their 
school laboratories are being presented with 
a Servel Electrolux refrigerator. 


Spacing Regulations Set 
For Oklahoma Field 


HE most recent application of well spac- 

ing regulations to an all-gas field in Okla- 
homa was made by the state corporation com- 
mission recently covering 640 acres in Creek 
county, being operated by Burke-Greis Oil 
Corp., and H. N. Greis, trustee for the Deep 
Rock Oil Corp. 

The commission, March 1, authorized the 
establishment of 40-acre drilling units in this 
field for development of the Prue sand, com- 
mon source of natural gas supply. Each oper- 
ator may drill one well on each 40-acre iract, 
approximately in the center of the unit, pro- 
vided that in case of diversified ownership 
where offsets are permitted wells may be 
drilled other than in the center. No well is 
permitted to produce more than 25% of its 
total potential. 

Two wells already are producing on the 
640-acre tract, one capable of producing 
about 1,000,000 cu. ft. per day, and the other 
with a potential capacity of approximately 
9,000,000 cu. ft. daily. The wells are produc- 
ing at depths of from 2850 to 2924 it. 

The commission holds that authorization of 
drilling on less than a 40-acre spacing basis 
would constitute economic waste in the field. 
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Wisconsin Commission 
Assumes Gas Control 


The Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
announced recently that it had assumed juris- 
diction over natural gas companies and would 
hold hearings to consider applications for 
authority to serve Wisconsin cities. 

The commission held a joint hearing with 
the Federal Power Commission to determine 
which agency should have jurisdiction. The 
commission then deferred its decision until a 
determination was made as to whether a cer- 
tificate for proposed projects was required by 
the federal natural gas act. “After full hear- 
ings, the Federal Power Commission has de- 
termined it has no jurisdiction to issue cer- 
tificates,” the state body said. 
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Memphis Natural Plans 
$800,000 Program 


According to a recent announcement by 
Birger Johnson, president of the Memphis 
Natural Gas Co., Memphis, Tenn., that com- 
pany is planning an $800.000 pipe line con- 
struction project this year, part of which in- 
cludes the building of parallel lines from 
Monroe, La., to Memphis, Tenn. The plans 
include installation of a 600-hp. compressor 
at Guthrie, La.; work to begin in June 
or July. In addition, 50 miles of 18-in. line 
will be built between Guthrie and Memphis, 
via Wilmot, Ark., Benoit and Lula, Miss. 
The program is expected to increase the 
system's capacity 10.000,000 cu. ft. 
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FPC Dismisses Rate Case 


The Federal Power Commission has dis- 
missed the proceeding concerning rates for 
natural gas sold by Cities Service Gas Co.., 
Kansas City. Mo.. to the Western Light & 
Telephone Co. of Kansas City. Kan. 


FPC Dismisses Application 
For Minnesota Pipe Line 


HE application of Kansas Pipe Line & 

Gas Co., Blackwell, Okla., to construct a 
2300-mile natural gas pipe line from the 
Hugoton gas field in Kansas to the Mesabi 
Iron Range in Minnesota has been dismissec 
without prejudice by the Federal Powe: 
Commission because the company has failed 
to prosecute its proposal for the project. 

The company, according to the Commis. 
sion’s order, failed to respond to the Com- 
mision’s show-cause order entered March 13. 
1941, regarding the proposed pipe line and 
has failed to further prosecute its application 
in accordance with the Commission’s Opin- 
ion relating to the application. The company 
was directed to show cause on or _ before 
April 12 why the application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity should 
not be dismissed. 

The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co.’s appli- 
cation for a pipe line to serve distributors 
and consumers in the States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Minnesota was filed with the Commission on 
September 10, 1938. Cost of the proposed 
extension’ was estimated by the applicant as 


$14,550,000. 
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Texoma Natural to Expand 
Pipe Line System 


Construction work began April 15 on 33 
miles of 26-in. pipe line from the Texoma 
Natural Gas Co.’s compressor station near 
Gray, Okla., which is now under construc- 
tion, to connect with the company’s exist- 
ing pipe line system at several points. The 
new compressor station will be powered by 
four 1000-hp. Cooper units. On the plant lo- 
cation will also be constructed complete 
plants for the extraction of gasoline and 
moisture. 

The 26-in. line will extend for a distance 
of 17 miles and then will parallel the com- 
pany’s 24-in. line for a distance of 16 miles 
and will connect with it at several points. 
The new station and pipe line will have a 
capacity of 37 500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. 


1940 A.G.A. Proceedings 
Are Now Available 


The 1940 American Gas Association Pro- 
ceedings, which cover a year’s work of indus- 
try activities and contain a detailed record of 
the Association’s Annual Convention held in 
Atlantic City last October, are now available, 
according to a recent release from that group. 
Many important subjects also are treated, as 
every year the Association gathers together 
one of the finest and most representative 
group of papers presented by the gas indus- 
try. All the sections—General, Accounting, 
Commercial, Industrial Gas, Natural Gas, and 
Technical—are thoroughly covered. Price is 
$3.00 to members and $7.00 to non-members. 


Field Office in Iowa for 
O. E. Dempsey Co. 


Preparatory to the laying of 101 miles of 
26-in. pipe for the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America, the O. E. Dempsey Construction 
Co. is establishing a field office at Crescent, 
Iowa. Shipments of pipe are due to arrive 
there soon and work will be under way at an 
early date. Construction will be directed by 
Joe Works, superintendent. 
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